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THE UNITARIAN DENOMINATION,—ITS AD- 
VANTAGES AND MISSION. 


BY REV. F. H. HEDGE, D.D. 


Tue Unitarian connection, in its absence of symbols and 
formularies, offers peculiar advantages to those who desire 
the satisfactions of consociation without the restrictions at- 
tached to such fellowships by other sects. This emanci- 
pation from doctrinal confessions, which gives us in our 
churches the uses of friendship without the formality of a 
league, the simplicity of joined hands without the duplicity 
of symbols, the substantial benefits of coaction without the 
responsibilities of a covenant, — this sort of connection, 


‘which you can hold as loosely as you please, instead of 


vee) 


one which, having entered, you cannot withdraw from. with- 

out violence, has hitherto been considered a special excel- 

lence of our denomination. I must still so consider it, not- 

withstanding indications, here and there, of an opposite 

opinion, —a feeling of regret, if I mistake not, that we 
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have no confession of faith or doctrinal symbols setting 
forth our distinguishing views, and defining our position to 
ourselves and the world.. This feeling mistakes, as it seems 
to me, our true mission as a church, which is not to main- 
tain and disseminate certain specific views, but to do away, 
as far as our example may avail, with this whole system of 
dogmatic limitations; the system which makes dogmas 
tests of Christianity, and gives them the prominence they 
have hitherto had in the Church. Our mission is not to 
instaurate a better theology, but to instaurate a better 
spirit; it is not to maintain the true doctrine, -but to main- 
tain a true toleration, — a toleration so kind and continent, 
that all discrepancies of faith and worship, and all intoler- 
ances even, shall find shelter in its ample grace. Our mis- 
sion is to embody a Christianity so liberal in dogma, and, 
at the same time, of moral quality so stringent, as to hold 
all creeds in solution, — by a generous abandonment, on 
our part, of all doctrinal defences and theological ramparts, 
to conquer, if possible, an antisectarian peace. : 

I do not say that this was the thought and purpose upper- 
most in the minds of those who may be regarded as leaders 
of the Unitarian movement in New England. Many of 
them, I know, were more immediately occupied with points 


of theology which they wished to carry, or with points of © 


theology which they wished to explode. But this, I doubt, 
was the real purpose of the Spirit in regard tous. For 
every genuine reform is wiser than its leaders, and em- 
ploys them for ends ulterior to their own. -I believe, more- 
over, that this catholicism, more than any system of doc- 
trine, swayed the minds of many of that generation. I 
believe it to have been a dominant principle in the mind of 


Channing. I know it to have been the cherished habit of 
the elder Ware. 
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Sor when the American Unitarian Association was 
formed, thirty years ago, there was organized, perhaps for 
the first time since the synod which convened in that upper 
chamber at Jerusalem, a religious, Christian alliance, with- 
out creed or covenant; a fact sufficiently interesting, his- 
torically considered, apart from any theological right or 
wrong in the matter. 

That a sect so constituted, in the present state of the 
Christian world, has its practical inconveniences, must be 
acknowledged. That a formal confession of faith, as full 
and explicit as may be, would yield some immediate advan- 
tages, that it would give us a fairer appearance in the eyes 
of the world than the indefiniteness of our present position, 
would obviate the reproach of a seeming agreement with 
any who may reject what most of us regard as essen- 
tial and constitutive in a Christian profession, and so pro- 
mote the nominal extension of our communion, — all this. is 
sufficiently obvious. Men love symbols; they love the 
determined, they love the completeness of a system; and 
the greater part will sooner accept a well-defined and ex- 
clusive faith, than embrace a liberal and comprehensive 
view, or adopt an eclectic method. 

But the extension would be only nominal; it would be 
an extension of the name and not of the thing; and any 
immediate advantage of this sort would be gained at the 
expense of what is more important than nominal extension, 
— it would be gained at the peril of what is most vital 
and characteristic in our sect. 

What we want to maintain and diffuse is not a more 
rational theology, but a broader charity. It is not the He- 
brew Christian doctrine of simplicity in the Divine nature, 
in opposition to the Greek Christian doctrine of triunity ; it 
is not the Pelagian doctrine of free agency, in opposition to 


“ 
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the Augustinian doctrine of free grace; it is not the Socin- 
ian doctrine of personal merit, in opposition to the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of imputation ; nor is it, to come nearer our 
true theological position, the reconciliation of these antith- 
eses in more adequate statements. However important 
may be-these views in our estimation, and however we 
may incline to commend them in our writings, what we 
want to diffuse is not these, but a charity which respects 
all confessions as different hues of the same Word; a piety 
which indifferences them all by soaring above them intoa 
region of the spirit, where truth is not yet refracted into 
propositions by passing through the denser atmosphere of 
the understanding. Above all, we want to diffuse a prac- 
tical Christianity, which seeks the application of Christian 
morals to human life ; a Christianity which puts life before 
doctrine, and practical results before scientific statements. 

I say nothing of the moral objection to symbols and con- 
fessions, the temptation to duplicity, the mental reservation, 
the paltering with language, the necessary looseness of the 
whole thing, so frankly confessed by a respected brother, 
who declares that all creeds are essentially alike, and that 
he has found no difficulty in accepting as many as have 
come in his way.* This is just the mischief of it, that a 
formula binds only the scrupulous, who need no binding, 
and leaves unlimited margin to those who subscribe it only 
as an article of peace. 

I am not arguing on the presumption that we are likely 
to be seduced or thrust aside from our present position. I 
do not suppose that the idea of a “confession” defining 
the Unitarian faith, and conditioning fellowship with the 
Unitarian body, has ever been seriously entertained. But 
I apprehend there are many who do not justly appreciate 


* See Dr. Bushnell’s “God in Christ,” p. 82. 
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our position in this regard, and who esteem that a defect 
which, in truth, is a crowning excellence. Let us, once 
for all, banish from our minds all thoughts of propagand- 
ism, all expectation and all desire of denominational preva- 
lence. Our first object should not be to extend our name, 
but to plant our principles, our eclecticism, our liberality ; 
not to build up a denomination of our own by converts from 
other communions, but to modify those communions by our 
example. In order to this, — in which, I fancy, we have 
not been wholly unsuccessful thus far, — our policy must 
be our toleration. If we are true to that, and, with it, 
maintain a culture equal to the time, and a leading position 
in social reform, we shall not fail of the best success of a 
sect, which consists, not in nominal accessions, but in see- 
ing our principles extend more widely than our name. In 
stead of becoming a powerful sect, | would we might pre- 
vail as an antisectarian influence in the world. I would 
that, in the midst of this Protestant Christendom, from 
which we have sprung, we might represent, in spirit and 
doctrine, a truly catholic church, a church of scope so 
ample as to-embrace all faiths and all souls. I would that 
the term “ Unitarian” might come to signify, not the unity 
of the Divine nature, which, in different senses, as abstract 
or concrete, all sects believe ; but the unity of the Spirit in 
the churches, and the union of the churches in the Spirit. 
A Catholic Church, in the Roman sense, — subjection of 
Christendom to one visible head, — is no longer possible. 
The only catholicity which is possible is a conscious and 
mutually acknowledged union of all churches under one 
federal Head, who is invisible ; and the only way to realize 
that union is through the influence of some body of Chris- 
tians who shall consistently maintain the catholic ground, 
and act out, in all senses and bearings, the catholic spirit. 
1* 
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Our readers are acquainted with the circumstances 
which made the first day of last July a memorable Sunday 
in the English metropolis. The bill proposed in Parliament 
gave great offence to the laboring classes, who looked upon 
it as an attempt to throw restraints around the Sabbath 
which the supporters of the bill did not themselves regard ; 
and a plan was suddenly fornied to make apparent and 
notorious this inconsistency. ' 

One who has been in Hyde Park on a pleasant Sunday 
afternoon in spring, or early summer, will not soon forget 
the pageant which has there passed before his eyes; and 
when he sees the drive-ways of that magnificent enclosure, 
filled for miles with thousands of glittering equipages, he 
cannot think that the upper classes of London, here enjoy- 
ing themselves, have any very rigid and puritanical notions 
in regard to the Sabbath, or have morally much right to 
enforce such upon others. But of all the strange spectacles 
which Hyde Park has presented, probably nothing ever 
equalled the scene on the day above named. A hundred 
thousand people thronging along the drive-ways, and salut- 
ing carriages of the nobility with the ery, “ Go to Church!” 
constituted a demonstration sufficiently noteworthy even in 
the giant metropolis. Its effect was’ immediate and com- 
plete. The obnoxious bill was withdrawn. 

Newspaper comments upon these scenes have revealed 
the conservative or radical character of their writers. One 
party sees a triumph of good sense and liberal feeling over 
Evangelical Sabbatarianism ; another party laments that 
any concessions were made to the rabble. The former ex- 
ults that the popular voice is so soon heard in the halls of 
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Westminster ; the latter asks, On what times have we fallen, 
if Lords and Commons succumb to a London mob ? 

It is for us to glance at these transactions from neither 
of these points of view. Some lessons of human nature, 
and of the true methods of reform, they seem to teach, and 
on these we would offer a word which may not be inap- 
plicable to circumstances nearer home. 

The obvious difficulty of enforcing legislation for moral 
and religious ends, arises from a want of legitimacy and 
purity in the enacting power. There is a sort of public 
conscience which draws the line — perhaps not always 
very distinctly or justly — between the legitimate and ille- 
gitimate provinces of human government; and any appear- 
ance of overstepping this line arouses the most sensitive and 
persistent feelings of our nature. If to honest doubts 
whether laws are within the sphere of human legislation, 
there be added other doubts of the moral purity and con- 
sistency of the usurping hand, an instinct of rebellion is 
provoked, which has been at the bottom of the most un- 
manageable and inappeasable strifes that have marked 
English history. The truth is, — and it is a sad truth to 
repeat, — there are few human governments that are good 
enough to enforce moral and religious ends with any hope 
of success. Want of consistency vitiates even parental 
authority, and makes a child feel there is some virtue in 
disobeying commandments from which the moral sanction 
of sincerity and truth has departed. It will seem a virtue 
to disobey a parliament which seeks to enforce upon others 
a religious observance from which it holds itself exempt. 
It will seem a virtue to flout laws designed to promote pub- 
lic morals, if enacted by a legislature which is not itself an 
example of good works. 

Much discussion have we had about the rightful spheres 
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of moral suasion and legal force. We do not propose to 
enter into this matter, about which wise men differ, and we 
have no right to dogmatize. Enough for us here to ex- 
press the deep regret that such discussions have weakened 
the urgency of that religious entreaty to which we are in- 
debted for all that has as yet been done in the cause of 
public morals. Does any man doubt that, in London, a 
dozen ministers-at-large, scattered through the city, with 
hearts burning with the fire of Christian love, can do more 
for a better promotion of the Sabbath than both Houses of 
Parliament? Yes, one such faithful servant of the Lord 
of the Sabbath can do more. Wherever he goes, he repre- 
sents an authority greater than peers or commons, greater 
than princes or queens. It is an authority which provokes 
no hostility, wins an unquestioning assent, and by gentle 
tones, and amid words of prayer, sets up its dominion in 
the heart. Let religious teachers keep at this work, pa- 
tiently, hopefully, in every lane and cellar, in every street 
and suburb, and in time something will be done. Force 
may promise to do everything at once; but more likely it 
will fail, and spoil that subject for the religious teacher for 
many years to come. What remembrances are brought 
up to our minds of the course of many moral reforms in 
our own land! Years ago they were the topic of frequent 
religious entreaty; the minister, the lecturer, the Sunday- 
school teacher, the personal friend, all uttered their earnest 
words. The best progress was made then. Other woapohs 
have since. been tried, and these voices are dumb. 

In regard to the Sabbatarian question in England we need 
not hesitate to say in what direction our sympathies turn, 
Had the religion of Jesus Christ given us nothing but the 
Sabbath, it would have been an unspeakable blessing to the 
world. ‘The Sabbath, —washing off once a week the dust 
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of the earth, and giving millions some idea of freedom, 
rest, and peace, — who can tell how much it has done for 
our Christian civilization, and what mere beasts of burden 
men would become were not these prophecies of some- 
thing better interposed? But the Sabbath has done little 
compared with what it may do. ‘Made for man,” as 
Jesus declared, we are to put it to the best use we can, and 
devise ways of extracting good from it. Here is a problem 
for philanthropic and thoughtful men. Taking society as 
it is, how can the Sabbath be made of the best use to the 
world ? Away with the notion that the austere and gloomy 
Puritans settled this question for us. So far as the London 
émeutes were a rebuke to any attempt at a return to the old 
formalism and compulsion, we are glad of the result. If 
any man wishes to see the natural fruits of a Calvinistic 
Sabbath, he may find them in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
We have a very strong conviction that something is needed 
to make the Sabbath dearer to the heart of the mass of the 
people. The exercises peculiar to that day were estab- 
lished in a very different state of society from that in which 
we live, and we believe the number is every year rapidly 
increasing over whom those exercises have lost their in- 
terest. . 

A friend of ours says he will give a valuable premium to 
any man who will devise the best way of celebrating the 
Fourth of July. As a people, we do not know how to ob- 
serve that day in a rational and happy manner. It is the 
most noisy, unmeaning, fatiguing, and disagreeable day in 
the twelvemonth. The old observances of processions, 
and orations, and dinners, are fast going into desuetude. 
Something new, suited to the spirit of the people, appropri- 
ate to the recollections and hopes of the day, and of a 
nature at once pleasing and refining, — this is certainly a 
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great want. But we doubt whether the offer of a premium 
will furnish it. It must be the result of experiments, the 
end finally attained by the struggle of many consentane- 
ous wills, the natural growth of the spirit and wants of our 
people. 

Let it not be deemed irreverent in us to say, that some- 
thing like this is true of the Sabbath. Devoutly do we 
recognize the Divine appointment of this day, for our 
spiritual good. Certain religious exercises are appropriate 
to it, and will doubtless always mark it. ~But precisely 
what these exercises shall be, how many of them there shall 
be, and how the time not required for these shall be appro- 
priated, — these are questions which we are free to decide 
for ourselves from age to age, and they have been decided 
differently in different ages and countries. The infelicity 
of our present position is, that it is one of transition from 
the austerity and formalism of Puritan times to some other 
mode of observance not yet clearly recognized. What 
shall it be? How shall our Sundays be spent? In what 
way, for the mass of the people, may the greatest amount 
of pure, cheerful, and elevating influences be attached to 
this day ? The uprising in London has settled one way in 
which this cannot be done. Are there thoughtful and hu- 
mane men there who will attempt to show how it can be 
done ? 

We have sometimes speculated on that question our- 
selves. Views which we may here express may be pecu- 
liar to the writer ; certainly no one else is responsible for 
them. Our idea of what the Christian Sabbath should be, 
requires an abridgment of preaching, which we believe, 
both for the mental vigor of the preacher, and the spiritual 
improvement of the hearer, is considerably overdone. In 
pleasant weather it is natural to delight in the enjoyment of 
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the open air ; and in such a place as London, why cannot the 
people, instead of clustering in dirty lanes in one extreme 
of society, and riding in splendid state in the other extreme, 
unite in walking in their beautiful parks and malls, thus 
inspiring some Christian self-respect in one class, and ex- 
hibiting some Christian condescension in another? Beau- 
tiful walks may be furnished in all cities and towns for this 

enjoyment and social intercourse. In unfavorable weather, 
halls or churches might offer similar’attractions, and music 
render an additional charm to the scene. 

But it is perhaps useless to indulge such dreams, and we 
pass them by. Yet we have faith in the future, and believe 
that a more beautiful and uplifting influence will come from 
that day which was ‘“‘ made for man.” We love that broad 
way in which the Saviour designated the use of the Sab- 
bath. It was made for man; not for the priest, nor fora 
party calling itself the Evangelical Church. It is our day 
as well as theirs. We would have it minister to the happi- 
ness and promote the well-being of all. We would have 
it a cheerful, but a holy day, —a day of more marked sus- 
pension of all toil, and on which, for once at least, and 
drawn by services varied and adapted to secure this end, 
our whole people should bow at the altar of that faith which 
teaches, ‘“‘ One is your Father in heaven, and all ye are 
brethren.”” Cannot Christian people do more to secure this 
end? Are there no concessions we can make, no preju- 
dices we may yield, no changes we will endure, that may 
help on this consummation? We suggest this because we 
want all to love the Sabbath more, and to feel that ‘the 
day of all the week the best” may be, to their weary, 
doubting, and troubled hearts, an “‘ emblem of the heavenly 
rest.” 
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Tue scene of this parable is laid in ancient kingly times. 
In those days a feast brought together thousands of sub- 
jects ; it filled the palace, and its courts, and the neighbor- 
hood all round, with plenty and merriment; it was usually 
kept up for the space of seven days, and required the 
slaughter of whole flocks of oxen and sheep. Such festivi- 
ties are often alluded to in the Old Testament. One is 
particularly described in the first chapter of the Book of 
Esther, in which we read that Ahasuerus made a feast to 
his nobles and princes and all the people, amid supplies of 
meat and wine, and scenes of splendor and pomp, ‘“ which 
showed the riches of his glorious kingdom, and the honor 
of his excellent majesty, both unto great and small, for 
many days.” ‘ 

We all know the meaning of such festivities. Specta- 
cles, shows, tournaments, immense gatherings at a birth- 
day or wedding, for wassail and rioting at the king’s 
expense, —such were the prices which kings paid to keep 
the people content, who, for a week of plenty and license, 
could be held starving slaves all the rest of the year. The 
entire disappearance of such gigantic festivities from mod- 
ern society is not the least significant sign of the great 
change through which our civilization has passed, and it 
tells at once how the power and wealth, formerly accumu- 
lated in the king’s hands, are now divided among the peo- 
ple. But we must not forget that such things were; and 
_ when our Lord, in this parable, alludes to one of them, we 
shall only make the whole scene petty and ridiculous if we: 
attempt to measure it by any of our modern customs. 

For such an immense attendance great preparation had 
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to be made. Proclamation was sent out beforehand to all 
the inhabitants of a city or province, announcing intentions 
and inviting attendance; and afterwards other messengers 
were despatched to let them know when all things were 
ready. Here we see the reason why, in the parable, ser- 
vants were sent to ‘tell them which were bidden, my 
oxen and my fatlings are killed ; come to the marriage.” 
Such vast assemblies of the subjects and slaves of. the 
king had more or less a political meaning. Attendance 
was proof of loyalty, and, in the case of the marriage of a 
king’s son, was an acknowledgment of that son as the law- 
ful successor to the throne. Ifa city felt disposed to throw 
off its allegiance, or to deny the succession, there was no 
more natural way to declare this than to decline to attend 
the feast, while to insult and murder the king’s messengers 
was an avowal of their contempt for his authority, and 
their determination to resist his power. Thus we see why 
“ it was that, in the parable before us, the bearers of the in- 
vitation were spitefully entreated and were slain; as also 
we can understand why the wrath of the king was aroused, 
so that he ** sent his armies, and destroyed those murderers, 
and burned up their city.” We lose the whole spirit and 
force of this story if we interpret it with the idea that de- 
clining the invitation was a mere breach of courtesy. The 
fact is; it was an act of rebellion. 

We come now to the next method which the king 
adopted te obtain guests at his feast, and his detection and 
condemnation of one who appeared without the wedding 
garment. / 

It was not unusual, in the ancient royal festivities, for 
servants to be despatched to bring all whom they could find 
to those scenes of merriment. Not only was the king’s 
bounty free to all, but the larger the attendance, the greater 
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was the compliment to the plentifulness of his board and 
the lordliness of his state. Where a show of numbers was 
of such importance, even the wayfaring and outcast were 
welcome. But in order that all might appear as the loyal 
subjects of the king, there was one custom, the like of 
which we have nothing in modern times, though a knowl- 
edge of it is the indispensable key to unlock the meaning of 
this part of the story. That custom we must understand. 

On the occasion of a royal festivity, there was brought 
forth from the king’s stores a large supply of ornamented 
garments, which were freely distributed among the guests, 
each of whom was expected to assume one, that thus there © 
might be some visible token upon each person of loyalty 
and attachment. This garment or badge may have been 
nothing but some loose outer mantle or robe; but, what- 
ever it was,ithad a meaning. It spoke to the eye. It was 
a declaration of faithfulness to the king’s cause, and a 
promise of allegiance to the king’s successor. 

We must not forget what an important part mere out- 
ward emblems and signs have acted in days less accus- 
tomed to writing and speaking than our own. Time was 
when a bit of blue cloth appended to a man’s dress, or the 
lack of it, would endanger his life ina Greek theatre. In 
the War of the Roses, the colors red and white had a similar 
vital significance. At one period in the history of our . 
country a cockade on a man’s hat was as clearly a declara- 
tion of political principles, as would be now a long speech 
in support of any of our party platforms. These facts give 
a new significance to what we read in the parable about 
the wedding garment. . 

That kings and rich and powerful men laid up in their 
stores immense numbers of garments is a fact well estab- 
lished by history. Indeed, their wealth chiefly consisted in 
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two things, changes of raiment and coin, —a circumstance 
intimated to us by the words of Christ, “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt.” We are told in one of the Odes of Horace, that 
among the stores that were left by the Roman Consul 
Lucullus, at his death, were five thousand changes of rai- 
ment; by which, of course, is not meant any suit of gar- 
ments like ours of the present day, but only such a mantle 
or loose robe as was worn at that time. It was a fact, there- 
fore, which our Lord’s hearers would well understand, 
when in the parable he speaks of all the guests but one as 
having on a wedding garment, that they all had put on from 
the king’s own stores the emblem, whatever it was, which 
was the well-known token of adherence to their sovereign’s 
cause ; as also they would well understand why the king 
noticed that one guest who had failed to assume the signal 
of loyalty and affection. Who could he be, who came into 
the king’s presence without the badge of allegiance? Was 
he some one from the rebellious city, who, fleeing from 
destruction there, had come to declare his treason here in 
the king’s own palace? It concerned the king to learn 
the facts in the case. And yet, in order to see if he had 
any excuse, the king addressed him in words of condescen- 
sion and kindness, —‘“‘ Friend, how camest thou in hither, 
not having a wedding garment ? ” . 

And what was this man’s reply? He had no reply. 
*‘ He was speechless.” This word “ speechless” does not 
express the force of the original. He was choked, he was 
gagged, by his own reflections. He could not say he had 
forgotten the badge of rejoicing, for he must have seen it on 
every person around him. He could not say he was too 
poor to provide one, for one had been offered to him from 
. the king’s own stores. He could say nothing. ‘‘ He was 
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speechless.” His appearance there, under these circum- 
stances, was-an act of open rebellion, of palpable insult, 
admitting of no excuse or palliation. He did the best thing 
he could, or rather he did the only thing he could, — what he 
was forced to do by his choking shame and fears, — “* he 
was speechless.” And as he had nothing to say for him- 
self, making confession by his silence of the guilt of dis- 
obedience to the wishes of his king, and of insult to his 
person, how can we fail to see the lenity of that king in the 
sentence he proceeds to pronounce? He might have or- 
dered the offender to be slain on the spot, and no one could 
have questioned his conduct. Instead of this, he gives 
direction that he be bound hand and foot, to prevent resist- 
ance, and that he be carried out from the feast. It was the 
custom to hold revels at night, and the exterior darkness, 
where some were weeping because they were shut out, and 
others through envy were gnashing their teeth, became a 
striking illustration of exclusion from any highly favored 
enjoyment. | 

The lesson of this parable is just as living and fresh to- 
day as it was eighteen hundred years ago. The Gospel 
invitations are extended to all, to high and low, to rich and 
poor; and.still the direction is, go out into the highways 
and lanes, and compel men, by the power of affectionate 
entreaty, to come and partake of the joys which the King 
of Heaven hath offered to all. And yet, though all are 
urged to come, they must come in the right way, with a 
proper spirit, with the purpose of allegiance, with the loyal 
and faithful heart. And such a coming seems to include 
two things, 

1. We must have a garment that is furnished by another, 
It is the robe of Christ’s righteousness ; that is, the kind 
of righteousness which he taught, called his because he 
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enforced it and exemplified it, —the righteousness of the 
heart, of pure affections, of right motives, of sincere faith, 
— the righteousness which is right in the sight of God, and 
is deeper, purer, diviner, than mere ceremonial justifica- 
tions or the conventional morality of the world. The right- 
eousness of Jewish law or moral works is but filthy rags ; 
the righteousness which is by faith in the Son of God is the 
wedding garment furnished by the king of the feast himself, 
and this we must have. 

2. But though furnished by another, we must put it on. 
This is to be our act,—to put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
To be clothed with his spirit, — this is our wedding gar- 
ment. It will avail us nothing if others have put it on. 
We must put it on too; each one must put it on for him- 
self, — the symbol of our loyalty, the pledge of our love. 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


Noruine has been more common than to suppose that 
the whole power of Christianity depends upon an adher- 
ence to some infallible head, some central unity, some 
established authority, some accepted formula, some unal- 
terable canon, some logical statement of evidence, some 
unquestioned mode of authentication, some clearly defined 
view of miracles or inspiration; and that, if minds break 
away from the binding force here furnished ab extra, and 
each be*thrown back upon its own individual conviction, 
the power of Christianity is fractured, is in fact shattered 
into a thousand pieces, and will soon be wholly dissipated 
and lost. 

Q* 
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For the comfort of all such persons, we propose to quote 
two pages from Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity.” 
They are taken from his Introduction, in which he contrasts 
Teutonic and Latin Christianity, and proves what a vast 
accession of life the Gospel has gained by the very process 
supposed to be fatal to its power. The whole passage is 
suggestive, and bears on questions now under public dis- 
cussion. It is remarkably liberal, coming from a believer 
in the apostolical succession of bishops. 


‘¢ The characteristic of Latin Christianity was that of the old 
Latin world, —a firm and even obstinate adherence to legal form, 
whether of traditionary usage or of written statute; the strong as- 
sertion of, and the severe subordination to, authority. Its wildest 
and most eccentric fanaticism, for the most part and for many cen- 
turies, respected external union. It was the Roman empire again 
extended over Europe by a universal code and a provisional gov- 
ernment; by a hierarchy of provincial pretors or proconsuls, and 
a host of inferior officers, each in strict subordination to those im- 
mediately above him, and gradually descending to the very low- 
est ranks of society ; the whole with a certain degree of freedom 
of action, but a constrained and limited freedom, and with an ap- 
peal to the spiritual Cesar in the last resort. 

* Latin Christianity maintained its unshaken dominion until 
what I venture to call ‘Teutonic Christianity, aided by the inven- 
tion of paper and of printing, asserted its independence, threw off 
the great mass of traditionary religion, and out of the Bible sum- 
moned a more simple faith, which seized at once on the reason, on 
the conscience, and on the passions of men. ‘This faith, with a 
less perfectly organized outward system, has exercised a more 
profound moral control, through the sense of strictly personal re- 
sponsibility. Christianity became a vast influence working irreg- 
ularly on individual minds, rather than a great social system co- 
erced by a central supremacy, by an all-embracing spiritual con- 
trol, and held together by rigid usage or by outward signs of 
common citizenship. Its multiplicity and variety, rather than its 
unity, was the manifestation of its life; or rather its unity lay 
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deeper in its being, and consisted more in intellectual sympathies, 
in affinities in thought and feeling, of principles and motives, in a 
more remote or untraceable kindred through the common Father 
and common Saviour. Ceremonial uniformity seemed to retire 
into subordinate importance and estimation. Books gradually 
became, as far as the instruction of the human race, a co-ordinate 
priesthood. No longer rare, costly, inaccessible, or unintelligible, 
they descended to classes which they had never before approached. 
Eloquence or argument, instead of expiring on the ears of an en- 
tranced but limited auditory, addressed mankind at large, flew 
through kingdoms, crossed seas, perpetuated and promulgated 
themselves to an incalculable extent. Individual men could not 
but be working out in their own studies, in their own chambers, 
in their own minds, the great problems of faith. The primal rec- 
ords of Christianity, in a narrow compass, passed into all the ver- 
nacular languages of the world, where they could not be followed 
by the vast, scattered, and ambiguous volumes of tradition. The 
clergy became less and less a separate body (the awakened con- 
science of men refused to be content with vicarious religion 
through them) ; they ceased to be the sole arbiters of man’s des- 
tiny in another life; they sank back into society, to be distin- 
guished only as the models and promoters of moral] and religious 
virtue, and so of order, happiness, peace, and the hope of immmor- 
tality. They derived their influence less from a traditionary di- 
vine commission or vested authority, than from their individual 
virtue, knowledge, and earnest, if less authoritative, inculcation of 
divine truth. Monasticism was rejected as alien to the primal re-— 
ligion of the Gospel; the family life, the life of the Christian 
family, resumed its place as the highest state of Christian grace 
and virtue. if 

“ This progressive development of Christianity seems the inev- 
itable consequence of man’s progress in knowledge, and in the 
more general dissemination of that knowledge. Human thought 
is almost compelled to assert, and cannot help asserting, its origi- 
nal freedom. And as that progress is manifestly a law of human 
nature, proceeding from the Divine Author of our being, this self- ° 
adaptation of the one true religion to that progress must have the 
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Divine sanction, and may be supposed, without presumption, to 
have been contemplated in the counsels of Infinite Wisdom.’’— 
Vol. I. p. 9. ; 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


In the beautiful parable of the talents is forcibly illus- 
trated our responsibility to improve faithfully every power, — 
every opportunity for usefulness, which we possess. No 
one gift, in the range of human endowment, forms an ex- 
ception. Are we possessed of intellectual power? It 
never reaches its highest aim unless devoted primarily to 
the service of God and man. Has genius been given? 
It never attains its loftiest inspiration until kindled by a coal 
from the altar. Has wealth been bestowed? We are not 
selfishly to apply it to the uses of luxury and personal in- 
dulgence, but ever to remember, that, as stewards, we are 
to answer to the Master for the right use of that which has 
been committed to our care. And so too of our education, 
our leisure, our health, our opportunities for well-doing, — 
all are talents which our Heavenly Father has lent, for a 
time, to be faithfully improved, to be used in his service, 
and applied to promote the best interests of our fellow- 
creatures. 

In this enumeration, do we not sometimes forget that our 
personal influence, that which we are every day sending 
forth for good or for evil, for the weal or the woe of so- 
ciety, is to be included? Ihave thought much and with 
deep interest upon this subject, which has so many se-| 
cret and almost imperceptible branches, that, at last, we 
scarcely think of tracing them back to the original source. 
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The more obvious effects of our influence are seen, and be- 
come causes for congratulation or reproach to us ; but, alas! 
how little do we think of those little rills, which, winding 
far away, are lost to human ken, but no less really exist. 
If it be true that the slightest motion is felt through the 
whole surrounding atmosphere, and extends even to. the 
farthest boundaries of space, shall it not be equally true 
that the influence of the most apparently insignificant word 
or act shall be felt in the moral atmosphere, either to pu- 
rify or corrupt it? Are we not all, by the daily conduct of 
our lives, by the words we speak and the deeds we per- 
form, contributing to form the public sentiment, to swell 
the general current of opinion? True, our sphere may be 
a limited one ; still, there are radiating points extending 
from it. The younger, the weaker, the less educated, 
loving and confiding ones, are confirmed either in good or 
evil by our example. Then, how large is the number 
of those who, with no decided principles of their own, 
look wholly to. others fora standard! They sail along with 
the current. Without any individuality, they dare not de- 
viate from prescribed rules; if these are favorable to vir- 
tue, they advance with them ; if opposed to it, they do not 
resist, but follow the downward course. Viewed in this 
light, how important is it that we look carefully to the na- 
ture of the influence which we are exerting, that, in our 
quiet way, we may do something to reform and purify 
public opinion ! 

A certain style of living, a train of servants, rich furni- 
ture, such as wealth alone can justify, have come to be 
considered essential to the attainment of a certain social 
position, while moral and intellectual superiority often hold 
but a secondary rank. A strict adherence to certain con- 
ventionalisms, which neither correct taste nor sound judg- 
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ment can sanction, is deemed necessary. We do these 
things simply because others do; and the loss of caste in 
the fashionable world would be the inevitable result of try- 
ing to conform to a high standard of independent thought 
and action. But acknowledging an entire subjection and 
obedience to the will of God, we shall be released from all 
slavish submission to lower motives, we shall live a higher 
life, we shall breathe a purer atmosphere ; we shall not in- 
quire what the world will say, but what is right, what does 
conscience dictate, what do the sacred rights of our fellow- 
creatures demand. Instead of this, we are ashamed to be 
useful, honest industry is degrading ; and so we become 
regardless of the habits of extravagance and uselessness 
which our families are forming, rendering them unfit to 
struggle with the stern realities of life. And we pursue 
this mad career, simply because we will not break away 
from the tyranny of custom. We defraud the orphan and 
the widow of their little all, we spend the hard earnings of 
the honest laborer by failing to meet his claims; and all be- 
cause we will not think and act independently, — we have 
not courage to do right, to lead a true life. And while all 
these manifold evils are falling upon ourselves and others, 
we are confirming a false public opinion, proving, by our 
practice, that we believe such a style of living, heartless 
and unprincipled as it may be, a necessary passport to 
social distinction. It becomes us all, then, to ask what is 
the character of that imperceptible, but still felt influence, 
which we are constantly exerting. Is it given to promote 
the cause of truth, of honesty, of temperance, of religion ? 
Is it of such a nature as will increase the sum of human 
virtue, of holiness in the world? Or am I daily adding my 
quota to the amount of sin? Am I causing “ others to 
offend’? ? Will the world be better or worse that I have 
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lived? If but one fellow-being should be influenced by 
our example to live to duty, to usefulness, and to heaven, 
we shall not have lived in vain. 

Two little sketches shall close my remarks upon this 
subject. 
_ Not many years since, in a distant city, a rich merchant 
died, the contemplation of whose life and death, and the 
influence exerted upon the community around him, led me 
into a long and serious train of reflection upon the compar- 
ative value of the objects which claim the regard of men. 
When he entered upon life and commenced his business 
career, he was wholly destitute of this world’s goods. At 
first his gains were small; but by a commendable avoid- 
ance of all dissipated pleasures, by industry and untiring 
perseverance, he won his way to competence ; wealth soon 
began to flow in upon him from every source, more than 
realizing his most sanguine expectations. Was he a happy 
man? As the outward treasures increased, the higher na- 
ture was withering, the impress of the divine upon his soul 
was fading away. The Saviour, when upon earth, said to 
the inhabitants of far-off Palestine, and to us in Christian 
New England his words apply with equal force, “ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” But, alas! he whose history I am 
sketching gave up all to earth; and the soul itself, divinely 
impressed with the heavenly superscription, was included in 
the sacrifice. No pure aspirations, no thoughts of the 
"better land,” found a welcome there, in that shrine 
which was wholly consecrated to Mammon. He became a 
mere earth-worm. The boundary which separates keen, 
sharp bargaining | from actual, open dishonesty was not 
always kept inviolate, the claims of religious and benevo- 
lent efforts were ignored, and the acquisition of wealth be- 
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came the grand and absorbing object of interest. The 
object was attained; he became the master of broad lands 
and freighted ships; but in the pursuit of these, the endur- 
ing wealth, the riches of the heart and the mind, had been 
forgotten. Death came, and the results of life-long labor 
must be left behind, while those treasures whieh could 
have been carri¢d to the eternal world had never been 
sought. And how does that spirit enter upon a higher 
sphere of action? All that was most valued, all the cher- 
ished objects for which it had lived and toiled, must be for- 
saken; a new training, an education unknown before, must 
commence, ere the spirit can be disenthralled from its 
earth-born and earth-directed tastes, and prepared for the 
spiritual and the heavenly. We dare not attempt to pene- 
trate the secrets of that unknown state; but it is a solemn 
thing to enter its dread portals without some attempt at 
preparation. 

And was there no trace of this life left behind ? Had no 
influence been put forth? Had those connected with him in 
business — the young man, it may be, who was taking his 
first lessons in mercantile science —— been unscathed ? had 
the delicacy of his moral nature been impaired? had his 
principles been tainted? had he learned to feel that selfish 
interests, that mere gain, were to be made paramount to all 
the more noble, generous promptings of his nature? Had 
the widow and the orphan been taught the lessons of dis- 
trust, and made to feel the pinchings of want, as they saw 
their little all absorbed in the rich man’s wealth? Had not 
the weight of his example been all upon the side of world- 
liness? Had he not said, in practice, that money must be 
made, whether the principles of right, of humanity, and of 
duty were observed, or whether they were set at naught ? 

There was yet another, to whose history I have often lis- 
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tened with deep interest. He, at an early age, was left a 
friendless orphan, thrown wholly upon his own resources. 
The first little compensation which he received for his ser- 
vices was devoted to the purchase of a Bible, that book 
which, through life, proved his guide and support. What 
surer pledge for the character of the boy and the man! 
Years passed on; the penniless orphan became the success- 
ful merchant, but all his business transactions were con- 
ducted upon the highest principles of honorable dealing. 
The light which dawned from that sacred volume, the first 
treasure of his childhood, guided him through all the devious 
paths of temptation. His home was the abode of a gener- 
ous hospitality; the poor and neglected ever found in him 
a friend ready to afford them aid; the young man strug- 
gling forward in life, under the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances, received sympathy, advice, and pecuniary assist- 
ance. The marriage of his first-born child was celebrated 
by a feast to the poor. In obedience to the Saviour’s com- 
mand, he called them in from the abodes of want to make 
glad their hearts on that joyous occasion. 

In the midst of his greatest prosperity, his most cherished 
treasure was still his Bible. ‘* The cares of life, the deceit- 
fulness of riches,”’ never Jed to the neglect of his religious 
duties. I knew him in advanced life, when the shadows of 
age had fallen upon him, but there was no shade upon his 
spirit. I have often seen the face of the old man glow 
with youthful enthusiasm, and his eye suffused with tears, 
as he dwelt upon the promises of the Gospel, upon the 
mercy and love of God. I have never known any one so 
conversant with the Scriptures, from every part of which he 
quoted with the greatest accuracy. There is one little cir- 
cumstance which I cannot refrain from relating, as illustra- 
tive of his character. It chanced that, in one of his jour- 
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neys from home, he found himself obliged to pass the night 
in one of our small New England towns, where the county 
jail was located. As he was wandering around, he found 
himself in the immediate vicinity of the prison, and meet- 
ing the keeper, he fell into conversation with him upon the 
subject of his prisoners. Having ascertained that they 
were confined for small debts, he generously paid the sums 
required, and released them all.* But his eventful history 
is not yet written. A change again comes over him, in con- 
Sequence of circumstances entirely beyond his own control ; 
a great and unexpected reverse occurs. ‘The wealth ac- 
quired in years vanishes in a day, and the old man is again 
penniless. How does he meet his altered fortunes? how 
sustain this change? With a high and lofty trust. All is 
not lost; his Bible still remains; his hopes that ‘“* wander 
through eternity” cannot be taken from him; and though 
his last years were saved from utter penury only by an 
annuity furnished by the liberality of a friend, his cheerful- 
ness, his faith, his firm trust, never deserted him. A few 
years since, the old man died. His eventful life closed in 
peace, cheered by a well-founded hope of entrance into 
one of the ‘‘ many mansions” of his Father’s house. He - 
had nothing to leave behind. No regrets, no chains of 
gold, bound his spirit to the earth, for all his treasures he 
could carry with him. Nothing, do I say? He left a 
bright example ; a track of glory in the western sky attend- 
ed the setting of his sun; an influence remained, the nature 

and extent of which eternity alone can measure.- We all 
trace some mark upon society, all leave some ‘ foctpiiny 
on the sands of time.’ Let us, then, 


“So live, that when the sun 
Of our existence sinks in night, 


* A fact. 
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Memorials sweet of mercies done 

May shrine our names in memory’s light; 
And the blest deeds we scattered bloom 
A hundredfold in days to come.” 


ELEMENTS OF WEAKNESS AND ELEMENTS 
OF STRENGTH. 


To one who seeks to ascertain the actual and relative 
condition of the churches, these facts will at once present 
themselves : — some are small, and some are large ; some 
are poor, and some are rich; some are weak, and some 
are strong ; some are declining, and some are increasing ; 
some are spiritually dead, and some are full of life. The 
facts are the same in all denominations, and have been the 
same through all periods of time. There were feeble 
churches in the days of the Apostles, and there were those 
that were flourishing. There were some that needed help, 
and some that were able to render it. And the wealthier 
communities, at that period, were often called upon, in the 
same way and for the same reasons that they are called 
upon now, to make contributions in aid of their poorer 
brethren. The causes of this state of things are various. 
In some cases, especially in rural districts and those of 
recent settlement, the population is too sparse to allow of 
the union and co-operation of sufficient numbers, within 
convenient limits, for the formation of strong and well- 
organized church associations. In some cases, the preva- 
_ lence of antagonistic views of religion, and the exclusive- 
ness of those who maintain them, operate as a perpetual — 
hinderance to any combined efforts through the whole com- 
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munity for the maintenance of religious institutions, and 
leave but a small portion who are able to sympathize 
with each other and to act in concert. In some cases the 
materials are abundant for the formation of strong and vig- 
orous churches, but they are yet in the rough. They need 
to be brought together and fitted for their places before they 
can be used to any advantage, and the laborers to perform 
this work are few. Tht majority of those of whom the 
church is to be built up may feel no particular interest in 
the matter. They may have no settled opinions upon the 
subject of ‘religion, no fixed principles or purposes. In 
short, they may be indifferent to the whole subject. Per- 
haps they may become interested. The object of bringing 
them together under a Christian organization is to make 
them interested. But it is very obvious that, so long as 
they remain in their present condition, they cannot become 
-a source of strength. In other cases the facts are just the 
reverse of these. The population is sufficiently dense; 
and there are enough who hold similar views, and who 
feel a sufficient degree of interest in the subject, and who 
have at their disposal sufficient means, to enable them to 
establish and maintain a flourishing, vigorous church, from 
resources-which are entirely at their own command. 

Under the circumstances first mentioned, the causes are 
wholly external to the church, and the church is not respon- 
sible for them. It must take things as it finds them, and do 
the best that the circumstances will allow. Where the 
elements of weakness are of such a nature, the church 
‘should receive aid and sympathy rather than censure. In 
the circumstances last named, it has all the necessary ele- 
ments of strength within itself, and should be required to 
take care of itself, She 

But such are not the only causes which render so many 
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churches small and weak. They are perhaps quite as fre- 
quently internal as external. They are to be found quite 
as often in the character of the individuals who compose 
them, as in anything of a different kind. The truth is, — 
and it is one which can hardly be too strongly asserted or 
deeply felt,— it is, in most instances, feeble Christians 
that make feeble churches ; and it is energetic Christians — 
let them be rich or poor, and let the number at first be many 
or few — that constitute strong ones. It is not money that 
gives strength, but ready hands and warm hearts and will- 
ing minds. It is not the want of money which produces 
weakness so much as a want of disposition to use it. There 
is a great difference in parishes with respect to their pecu- 
niary ability, no doubt; but there are probably very few 
parishes, if they were willing to retrench a very little from 
their luxuries and superfluities, — for which they would be 
the better and not the worse, —that would not be able to 
contribute for religious objects twice as much as they do. 
The earliest churches, those which were planted by the 
Apostles, were all comparatively poor. The words of Peter 
were, “ Silver and gold have I none.” It was the decla- 
ration of Paul, ‘* Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called: but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things that are mighty; and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things that are not, to bring to naught things that 
are.” Yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages in their 
outward condition, these churches, as shown by the result 
of their efforts, were, in general, and_so far as relates to all 
spiritual matters, abundantly strong. 

Leaving out of the view, therefore, all other causes 

3* ; 
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which may affect the condition of religious communities, it 
will serve the present purpose to notice a few of those 
which depend upon the moral and religious state of the 
churches themselves. The causes which tend to produce 
weakness, and those which tend to produce strength, are in 
general’the opposites of each other, and consequently to 
speak of one is, in every case, to imply its opposite. 

There are two correlative terms, which of themselves are 
sufficient to cover the whole ground, — Death and Life. 
The dead are, of course, without strength. It is the living 
only that possess any energy, and that are able to exert any 
power. We do not expect anything from the dead. Our 
hopes are altogether in the living. The same is likewise 
true in a moral and spiritual sense. Ifa church is dead, it 
can have no strength whatever; and unless it can be resus- 
citated, unless by some miracle it can be raised from the 
dead, there is no reason to expect any efforts from it. If it 
is a living church, then there will be ground for hope. It 
may be weak, it may be sickly, it may seem to be almost 
expiring; still, if it lives, it must possess some strength, and 
there is a chance that it may recover and acquire more. 
“ Let the dead bury their dead.” We do not expect to 
work miracles. It may not be well to waste efforts upon 
it. There is enough for us to do to improve the condition 
of the living. This case may therefore be passed by. 

The corresponding states which are nearest akin to these 
are Sleep and Watchfulness. The strong man armed is as 
helpless as a child while his senses are locked in sleep. 
_ Samson was shorn of his strength when sleeping in De- 
lilah’s lap. While men slept, the enemy came and sowed 
his tares. Whatever degree of strength a church may 
possess when fully awake, it will avail nothing at other 
times. It is written of the sluggard, “ Yet a little sleep, a 
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little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep ; so shall 
thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy want as an 
armed man.”” And this is as true in the figurative sense 
as the literal, and it is as true of churches as of individu- 
als. That man will never prosper in his business who de- 
votes all his hours to sleep, and that church will never 
‘become strong and flourishing which is always disposed to 
indulge itself in a similar way. Let it keep awake, let it 
always be upon the alert, let it ever be in readiness to en- 
gage in every good word and work; let it afford no oppor- 
tunity for the sower of tares to gain access to the field, or 
a treacherous friend in an unguarded moment to reduce it 
to weakness by severing its locks of power, and all will be 
well. Indolence is said to have been the “ original sin.” 
There is no good reason to doubt that it is one of the most 
easily besetting sins, especially in regard to the perform- 
ance of religious duties. Let it be repented of and for- 
saken, and the number of feeble churches will be very 
greatly diminished. 

Other elements are Unbelief and Faith. They who 
believe nothing will accomplish nothing, hope nothing, at- 
tempt nothing. ‘* He that cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.’”? He that would labor for Christ must believe 
in him as the sanctified and sent of God, and the revealer 
of his will. And he that would labor for the good of man 
must believe in man’s capacities and wants, or he will 
have no sufficient motive for exertion, Thus faith in God, 
and Christ, and man are all necessary, — faith in the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine promise, in the works of an overruling 
providence, in the efficacy of Christ’s mediation, and in the 
ultimate success of human efforts. Not only is it true that 
nothing can ever be done without faith, but in every under- 
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taking the result will always be “according to our faith.” 
Hence the exhortation of the Apostle: “ Watch ye ; stand 
fast in the faith ; quit you like men; be strong.” Hence 
the declaration of Jesus: ‘¢ All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” And again: “All things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” And 
hence the words which were employed by our Saviour 
upon a still different occasion : “ If ye have faith, as a grain 
of mustard-seed, ye shall say to this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place, and it shall remove, and nothing 
shall be impossible unto you”? ; — meaning, no doubt, that 
through the power of faith they would be able to remove 
mountains of difficulties, and to accomplish everything that 
is within the power of man. The church that is able to 
exercise such a faith, in surmounting obstacles, and in ac- 
complishing the work which is expected of it, will never 
be deficient in strength. 

Next to unbelief and faith are Timidity and Courage. 
‘Tf thou faint in the day of adversity,” said one of old 
time, “thy strength is small.” The man who refuses to 
‘* plough,” because he is afraid of the ‘cold,’ shall “* beg 
in harvest and have nothing.” The man who is continu- 
ally crying out, “ There is a lion in the way, a lion is in 
the streets,” will not be very likely to accomplish any 
great results with reference to anything whatever. And 
a number of such persons who may chance to be in 
company will not be very likely to render each other 
much assistance. A person who is always anticipating 
failure, will rarely be disappointed ; and a church that is 
always ready to yield to the most trifling difficulties, and to 
become discouraged under adverse circumstances, which 
are temporary in their nature, can hardly expect success, 
and certainly does not deserve it. Resolution, energy, 
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perseverance, fearlessness in meeting dangers and in over- 
coming difficulties, will enable men to work wonders, in all 
the varied interests and pursuits of human life. There 
was true philosophy in the words of the Roman poet, — 
** Possunt, quia posse videntur,” — They can, because they 
think they can. Men can always do what they believe 
themselves capable of doing, when their judgment is equal 
to their energy of will. The members of a Christian so- 
ciety should never allow themselves to feel discouraged, or 
to speak despondingly in regard to their condition and pros- 
pects, unless it is their determination to do what they can 
to make themselves weak ; for that is certainly one among 
the many ways of doing it, and it is one of the surest ways. 
It was not, therefore, without reason, that Peter exhorted 
the early Christian converts to add to their faith, not virtue 
in its more general sense, but courage. 

Next in order may be specified Ignorance and Knowl- 
edge. Ignorance in regard to the fundamental principles, 
~ the doctrines and duties of religion, on the one hand, and a 
correct understanding of them, a readiness always “ to give 
an answer to every man that asketh a reason for the hope 
that is in us, with meekness and fear,” upon the other. It 
was truly said by one who uttered the words of experience as 
well as wisdom, “ He that increaseth knowledge, increaseth 
strength.” Ignorance may be obstinate in its errors, but it 
can accomplish nothing in aid of the truth. Asa rock, 
descending upon the roof that shelters us, its tendency is 
not to uphold, but to crush. In Protestant communities at 
least, where men are accustomed to think and decide and 
act for themselves, in relation to all questions of faith and 
conscience, those churches are not apt to be the strongest 
in which the greatest amount of ignorance prevails. Fanati- 
cism and every species of delusion here find their proper 
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materials upon which to work. The natural results must 
inevitably follow. Weakness will come at last. The chaff 
will be blown away with the wind. The fire will burn 
among the stubble, consuming with it all that remains of 
the wheat ; and that is the end. 

Among other causes may be mentioned Dissension and 
Concord. Jesus affirmed that “a house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” This is true in every application of 
the words ; and it is especially true of divided churches and 
congregations. Every sort of disunion, and eyery tendency 
towards it, is an element of weakness; and everything 
that tends to bind people together in closer bonds of sym- 
pathy and affection, is an element of strength. The most 
able and efficient parishes are always those which are most 
united ; the least so of all, other circumstances being equal, 
are those which are most discordant. And it is sad to say, 
that the condition of things in the church at Corinth—a 
condition of things which caused the Apostle so much 
anxiety, and which he labored so hard to correct — was 
by no means peculiar to that time and place. Trouble in 
parishes, trouble in churches, is a thing of very common 
occurrence, and is among the most difficult to be removed 
and the most disastrous in its results. Everything of this 
nature should be carefully guarded against, prevented if it 
can be, and remedied as soon as possible. But the mere 
absence of discord is not sufficient. There should be ac- 
tive co-operation. Two drops of water, mere particles of 
matter, may unite, but they still remain inert. A cord of 
many strands is undoubtedly stronger than if it had but 
one ; but the number is of no consequence, if the cord is 
never used. The members of a religious body should not 
only ‘stand fast in one spirit,” but ‘ with one mind” 
they should “ strive together for the faith of the Gospel.” 
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Then will the work of the Lord prosper in their hands ; 
then will their efforts be crowned with success; and they 
will increase in numbers, and go from strength to strength. 

And, finally, among other causes of decline or growth, 
among other elements of strength or weakness, may be 
mentioned those of Neglect and Promptness, in relation to 
all matters of parish business. Some parishes, like some 
individuals, are always dilatory about everything. In- 
deed, the character of a parish, in this particular, is a true 
exponent of the character of the individuals that compose it. 
Nothing is ever done in its season. Whatever degree of 
willingness there may be in regard to any object, no move- 
ment is made, at the time when it should be made, towards 
its accomplishment. If repairs are needed, there is no one 
. to go forward and see that the matter receives prompt at- 
tention. If liabilities are incurred, no way is provided to 
meet them. The old proverb is verified, that ‘“ what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s”; and so nobody is 
ready to act in the case. The consequence is, that there 
are many discomforts which might have been easily 
avoided, and many embarrassments which ought not to 
have existed; debts are contracted; creditors are impa- 
tient; the people become indifferent, the minister dissatis- 
fied and discouraged; there is a “falling away”; the 
church expires, having thus exhausted the whole of its 
‘little strength.” The model parish pursues a course 
which is just the reverse of this, —doing all things when 
they ought to be done, doing them just in the manner in 
which they ought to be done, and neglecting nothing which 
should receive attention. It undertakes nothing without 
first providing the means. It promises nothing which it 
does not fulfil. It makes no enemies, and everywhere 
gains friends. People have confidence in it, and readily 
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join it. The minister finds sufficient motives for exertion, 
and spares no Jabor. Thus all things combine and work to 
its advantage. No one will hear from any quarter the 
complaint that such a church is weak. 

In the remarks which have been made, nothing more has 
been aimed at than to direct attention to these several 
topics, and to offer a few suggestions, Let them be taken 
for what they are worth. If they shall serve to quicken 
the religious life, to awaken the slumbering energies, to 
show the necessity of a stronger faith, and greater courage, 
andgan increase of true religious knowledge, in our 
churches, —if they shall tend to promote union and co- 
operation, and to correct faults in regard to some practical 
matters, which are quite too common, and of no small im- 
portance, — they will have accomplished all for which they 
were intended. But whether they do this or not, the words 
of the Apostle may have a fitting application: “If there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 


= A. D. W. 
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I rinp I need—who does not ?— continual nourish- 
ment for my faith. I would make some brief record of a 
few points which, in some frames of mind, have encour- 
aged my belief, and may possibly be used or the advan- 
tage of others. Many way-side intimations of the truth of 
Christianity have worth to us if the attitude of the soul be 


expressed by the prayer, “ Lord, I believe ; help thou, mine 
unbelief.” 
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The change in the popular associations connected with 
the cross is a hint to help my faith. Take two facts :— 
1, The form of the cross is not agreeable to the sentiment 
of the beautiful. Its shape is severe and sharp, composed 
of straight lines and right angles; and so in no degree 
meeting the demands of taste. The eye objects to it at 
once, if you claim for it any absolute beauty, any artistic 
grace. As such, it has no pretension to any merit what- 
ever; as such, it is almost offensive. It is a thing of no 
harmony in its proportions, no pleasantness in its stiff out- 
line. 2. Then, again, we have on record what was the 
use made of the cross, —as an instrument of torture and 
punishment, — and how it was loathed and hated, up to the 
hour of the crucifixion of Jesus. Cicero said: “ The cross 
ought to be removed from the sight, the ears, the very 
thoughts of men.” This was, no doubt, the universal feel- 
ing. It was the gallows, gibbet, rack, guillotine, of ancient 
times ; associated with death, crime, and cruelty ; alto- 
_ gether abhorrent, and the symbol only of scenes and deeds 
which every one would desire to avoid and keep out of 
mind. 

Now there is no occasion to describe here at length the 
revolution which has been wrought in regard to the cross 
in the two particulars referred to. The reverence in which 
it is held—destroying entirely, not only the emotions of 
horror which it once excited, but reconciling it also to taste 
and art—is well known. The change has been marvel- 
lous and entire, as we can at once comprehend, if we just 
imagine the gallows, or the image of the gallows, to be in 
every place where the cross is to-day; i. e. worn as an 
ornament to the person, — introduced among the waving 
lines, rich and flowing tracery, and clustering foliage of 
Gothic architecture, — put upon the altar, —set up by the 
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way-side, — chosen to decorate churches in the midst of 
evergreen wreaths and festoons, — coming into any vig- 
nette or picture as a fitting feature. It is enough to say, 
that what was an “accursed tree,” up to and at the time 
of the crucifixion of Christ, is now not only a “ hallowed 
emblem,” but to the eye a form of beauty also; made such 
by the moral and spiritual nature, and not by the artistic 
faculty of man. This change I speak of finds the only 
sufficient explanation yet offered in the Gospel history ; 
grant the truth of that, and the marvellous and unparalleled 
phenomenon is accounted for. The historical external eyi- 
dence, it is said, fails before it arrives at the lifetime of the 
Saviour. There is a chasm over which no written record 
reaches. Well, across that chasm we can throw the cross, 
as a firm bridge, whereon faith may walk steadily and un- 
doubtingly, until it stands with the beloved Apostle on Cal- 
vary, looks with him into the vacant sepulchre, or gazes on 
the ascension. The fact of the resurrection, leading in its 
train all the other great facts of Christ’s ministry, we must, 
as it seems to me, feel to be the only explanation of the 
other hardly less wondrous fact, that the cross, to the Jews 
indeed a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness, 
became the cross in which Paul gloried, on which the early 
Church rested, as its foundation, and which all Christendom 
since has held in such veneration as to make the symbol 
of it, once ugly, beautiful, — once detested, sacred. 

I am struck with a sure but apparently artless indication 
of nature in the story of the cure of the blind man, in the 
ninth chapter of St.John. The fearlessness, independence, 
sarcasm, with which the subject of the miracle maintains 
his ground, is quite observable, as in strong contrast with 
the timidity and superstitious respect of his parents, and 
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others, for the overbearing, oppressive Pharisees. There 
is a sturdy boldness, a blunt, direct manner, in his answers 
to the cavilling, cross-questioning, browbeating rulers, not 
met by the mere fact that he was made courageous by 
gratitude ; but which can be accounted for, as a bit of hu- 
man nature in man, by reference to what, no doubt, all 
have noticed; I mean, the effect the indulgent treatment 
they commonly receive has upon the unfortunate, the 
deformed, especially where they are public objects of 
charity. 

They are not put upon good and courteous behavior, — 
compelled to curb the tongue, by mingling in the conflict of 
life, and thus interfering with the vanity, pride, ambition of 
other men, as equals, rivals, and competitors. They are 
granted a liberty similar to that given to females and chil- 
dren. Their whims are tolerated, because their misfortunes 
and weaknesses are pitied, and their fellow-men, as they 
pause or step aside to give them alms, are apt to speak 
pleasantly and jestingly, to give and receive words of badi- 
nage ; so these unfortunates come to be more or less of 
humorists, perchance cynical, satirical in their speech, 
even towards “ dignities,” without receiving rebuke or ex- 
citing anger. 

The remark, I imagine, will be found generally true, 
that any physical infirmity or loss, taking a man out of the 
common lot and common struggle, has the effect either to 
make him morbid and misanthropical, or else eccentric, 
bold, as one not held to the ordinary laws of polite manners 
in social intercourse. Now, the young man whom Jesus 
cured had been, I suspect, to some extent, one of these in- 
dulged and amusingly wayward and fearlessly talking per- 
sons. He had been blind from birth,—he had sat and 
begged, —he was well known in his neighborhood, and per- 
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haps in his day had often returned the joke of jovial priests 
and Pharisees, and his old habit of speech and free manner 
were not got rid of at once with the healing of his blindness ; 
and so, when pushed, scowled upon, snéered at, threatened 
by his lordly questioners, his mingled indignation and grati- 
tude expressed itself in very sharp, decided, unmeasured 
language. He is short and pointed in his replies; the 
more so, as his inquisitors reviled him and tried to bear him 
down. ‘“ Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not; one 
thing I know, that whereas I was blind, nowt see.” Then 
they press him further, and he turns upon them with, “1 
have told you already, and ye did not hear; wherefore 
would you hear it again? will ye also be his disciples?” 
And his last remark is certainly decided enough: ‘* Why, 
herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence 
he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes... . . Since the 
world began was it not heard that any man opened the 
eyes of one that was born blind. If this man were not of 
God, he could do nothing.” 

No wonder the Pharisees were indignant, and ‘ cast out,” 
with malediction, one who so boldly exposed their sophistry 
and malice; and, under the circumstances, only a man 
who had-had his own way, and been allowed to use his 
tongue for years, perhaps, without being held responsible 
for his sharp words, could have done that. 

. ‘ . a . 

One view of the miracles of our Lord has often impressed 
my mind. Mankind have not always been in an equally 
favorable condition for the reception of moral and spiritual 
truth, any more than for the reception of political and sei- 
entific truth. It is important to remember this. It is im- 
portant, also, to remember that Christ was not born in this 
nineteenth century, or amidst the high civilization of this 
nineteenth century. 
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The human race, as well as the human individual, has 
had an infancy, a childhood, in which it could not grasp 
the ideas it can easily comprehend at the time of its greater 
maturity. Therefore it may not be deep thought, but su- 
perficial thought, not rational, but irrational, summarily to 
conclude, that, because miracles are not needed or wrought 
now, they never were needed or wrought for the introduc- 
tion or support of moral truth. Suppose, what in most 
cases may be true, that the great, essential truths of Chris- 
tianity would have as firm a hold upon men’s convictions 
at the present day without the aid of supernatural evidences 
as with them, does it by any means follow that such would 
have been the fact when those truths were at first an- 
nounced? We may answer that question in the affirm- 
ative, when we can make the child of ten years comprehend 
the “ Practical Navigator” without having learned arith- 
metic. The proper inquiry is this: Were the mighty 
works of Jesus needed to introduce Christianity into the 
world, and keep Christianity in the world until Christianity 
had wrought such an advancement of the human mind that 
it would be safe from fatal and destructive corruption ? 
Put the inquiry in such a form, and it may be shown that 
those mighty works of Jesus were as necessary once as 
they may seem to be to some unnecessary now ; and there- 
fore that thoughtful men will feel bound to admit them as 
facts, even though they do not themselves want them as 
witnesses. It seems to me,I might say, that I could be- 
lieve just as strongly as I now believe all that is essential in 
the Gospel, were there no record of miracles in it; it seems 
to me, I might say, that the teachings of Jesus and the 
character of Jesus would appeal at once to my mind and 
heart, in my better moments, with irresistible force, if he 
had never cured the sick, or raised the dead, with no other 
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audible or visible means than a word or a touch; it seems 
to me, I might say, that I do not require any of his preter- 
natural acts to hold up and sustain my present faith. But 
then I know that I cannot tear out these acts from the nar- 
rative of his life, and have anything left but an incoherent 
and most unsatisfactory collection of fragments; conse- 
quently, I desire to find good reasons for the perform- 
ance and for the preservation of the history of those acts ; 
and, among other reasons, 1 can discover this, that they 
were needed when they were wrought. Why? Because 
at that time men were not in a condition to receive such 
doctrines as Jesus came to declare, except from one who 
spake with an authority confirmed by miracles. Read the 
four Gospels, and what can be more apparent than the fact 
that the earliest and most devoted followers of Jesus heard 
without understanding most of his instructions. Truly 
‘‘the light shone in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.” On every page it can be seen that, whilst 
the tenderness, self-sacrifice, disinterestedness, of Jesus, 
together with his mighty works, constantly attracted the 
disciples towards him, the utterance of his high and spirit- 
ual truths almost as constantly repelled them. They be- 
came attached to him personally, they reverenced his pu- 
rity, they were arrested by his miracles, but they did not 
understand his doctrines. Almost uniformly they believed 
what he said, because of what he did. His discourses not 
only contradicted all their expectations as Jews concerning 
the Messiah, but rose to a level which their minds could 
not reach. What was it, then, that fastened their belief, or 
rather kept it from going out entirely? Evidently, the 
marvellous character and the marvellous deeds of their 
Master. They believed on him because he was so wonderful 
in goodness, and because he healed the sick and raised the 
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dead; they disbelieved, they forsook him and fled, because 
they had no conéeption of what he meant, when, scourged, 
mocked, and crowned with thorns, he declared himself born 
and sent to be a witness unto the truth. Take the case of 
Peter, one of the noblest of the twelve, and who cannot 
perceive, from the obstinacy with which even after the 
ascension he clung to his Jewish prejudices, that it was the 
forgiving and compassionate glance given him at the very 
moment he cursed and swore that he knew not the man, 
and the remembrance of his miracles, rather than any in- 
telligent reception of Christ’s doctrines, that placed him near 
the cross on Calvary, carried him early to the sepulchre, 
and made him the first to preach boldly at Jerusalem? As 
it was with Peter, so was it, in a greater or less degree, 
with all the rest; so it was even with Paul, the builder of 
the primitive Church, whose foundation was the fact of the 
resurrection. On the one hand, it is plain matter of his- 
tory that the first believers reposed their trust mainly on 
the mighty works of Jesus ; on the other hand, from what 
we know of human nature, the progress of the human mind, 
it is difficult to perceive how it could have been otherwise. 
To obtain for Christianity, so to speak, lodgement in the. 
world, to protect it by faith in the authority of its founder, 
until Christianity should elevate, purify, and pervade the 
minds and hearts and lives of men, so that they should have 
the testimony of their own obedience to its truth, the mir- 
acles, as acts of supernatural and divine power, seem to 
haye been absolutely necessary. The office which they 
performed when first wrought, the history of them still per- 
forms on many minds, 
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Tue last month has been somewhat noticeable in the 
history of our denomination. It may well be called the 
month of.ordinations. Every week witnessed one or more 
eases of public induction into the ministerial office, over 
some of our most important societies, and almost every 
newspaper has had an account of the Sermons, Charges, 
Addresses, on these occasions. An unusually large class 
of promising young men graduated this year from the Di- 
vinity School, and parishes that had long waited for a 
clergyman are now supplied. There are other societies, 
and some of them among the most influential in our con- 
nection, that are still looking for ministers, and these, with 
various societies recently organized, in New Market, N. H., 
Holyoke, Mass., and Yonkers, N. Y., and others, would at 
once dispose of another class if the Divinity School could 
supply it to-day. 

We allude to these facts as evidences of a prosperity for 
which we feel devoutly grateful. And our joy is all the 
greater when we call to mind what is the spirit— in every | 
case so far as we knew — of the young men who have now 
entered on the sacred office. Though settled under Unita- 
rian auspices and over Unitarian societies, we believe they 
go into the Master’s vineyard as large-minded and large- 
hearted servants of Jesus Christ. They do not go forth, we 
feel assured, with any strong antagonism to other bodies of 
believers. They see that the work to which we are called 
in this age of the Church is a work of construction, — a 
building-up, on the basis of the truths which are common to 
all disciples, a kingdom of righteousness and true holiness. 
If asked for the foes against which it is their purpose to con- 
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tend, we believe they would not name a sect or a creed, but 
would rather speak of the worldliness, sensuality, wrongs, 
and oppressions, which, in the bosom of our nominal Chris- 
tianity, perpetuate a practical heathenism, and are greater 
obstacles than any merely speculative errors in the way of 
Christian success. Animated with this spirit, these youthful 
and devoted servants of Jesus Christ are welcomed to our 
fellowship ; nor need their access to our churches awaken, 
as we presume to think, any feelings of sorrow in the hearts 
of generous believers of other names and denominations. 
On the subject to which we have now alluded, namely, 
denominationalism and denominational action, our true posi- 
tion will by and by be understood by all outside of our body, 
for our works will speak for themselves. We are Unita- 
rians, members and supporters of a Unitarian Association ; 
in our profoundest convictions, in the sight of Almighty 
God, we believe the Unitarian doctrine, as set forth, for in- 
stance, in the writings of the late Henry Ware, Jr., to be 
the message of grace and truth supernaturally communi- 
cated to the world by Jesus Christ. We feel an interest in 
the promotion of this truth, and shall do all that we can to 
explain it, and defend it, and diffuse it; we love our posi- 
tion as Unitarians, and feel grateful to the kind Providence 
which has cast our lot among such a family of believers ; 
we mean to cherish for them a family affection, and work 
with them in family duties, and by family ties. But we do 
not forget that there are other families beside our own, — 
religious homes just as dear to other believers as ours is to 
us ; we do not forget; we hope, the relations of courtesy 
and respect we should sustain to these families, nor that the 
interests we all have in common are vastly greater than those 
which are peculiar to each. The books we publish, the mis- 
-gionaries we send out, — we would have them all breathe 
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this spirit. We need not make professions. The tree will 
be known by its fruit. If we are above a mere clannish 
and partisan course, if we truly occupy this large-minded 
and large-hearted position, if we mean to bend our ener- 
gies to do something positively good for our country and 
our race, time will make manifest our motives, and do jus- 
tice to our efforts. It is because we believe there has now 
entered our religious family a band of brothers animated 
with this spirit, that we bid them welcome, and rejoice in the 
bright light that encircles our prospects. 


DISTRICT AGENCIES. 


Tae last Annual Report of the Association, and the 
Quarterly Journal of last July, presented a full account of 
a new mode, recently established by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Unitarian Association, of reaching the 
sympathies and collecting the contributions of our par- 
ishes. We propose to give a brief account of the steps 
which have since been taken to mature the plan and bring 
it into working order. 

Gratified with the favorable impression which the meas- 
ure seemed to make, it became the duty of the Executive 
‘Committee to appoint Agents in each of the twenty Dis- 
tricts. The following appointments were made : — 


District No. Rey. Dr. Lothrop, and the Secretary. 
“John F. W. Ware. 
“ . Be Frost. 
“ J.C. Smith. 


*“  (. Lincoln, and the Secretary. 
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District No. 6. Rey. R. D. Burr. 
e cab fe “  C. H. Brigham. 
ee Sin Sat ohn Go Saal, 
$f apr Ove owt Sere Adlon: 
£ fo10. “  C. Nightingale. 
nf Sed let. Se Dee Briggs: 
ce ind Ds “ J. F. Moors. 
a Suet 3 “ F. Tiffany. 
a late Cont: BoMurzey- 
‘ei b geod. PSG Nichols: 
S ‘erGr “Dr. Palfrey. 
se 1s ia Dewaney. 
Ee “ 18. “ E. Buckingham. 
oe $655 19: “¢ AvH: Conant: 
ss SiO: et W. Dealey: 


A letter was sent to each of the above gentlemen, calling 
attention to the printed documents above referred to, and 
offering still further explanations of the plan. Answers 
have been received accepting the appointment, and con- 
veying expressions of a purpose to subject the experiment 
to a faithful trial. We have heard of several instances 
where District Agents have already commenced the service 
assigned to them, either by opening a correspondence with 
the ministers in their District, or by presenting the fact of 
their appointment to the Ministerial Associations with which 
- they are connected. In this way they have endeavored to 
ascertain, in regard to each Society on their list, first, when 
it will make its annual contribution, and, secondly, whether 
it is expedient that a sermon on the subject of this charity 
be preached by the District Agent. We expect to have an 
opportunity of learning more in regard to the working of 
the plan at the meeting of the District Agents, to be held 
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this autumn. A letter inviting attendance will in due time be 
forwarded to each; and we hope to meet them all, with 
the Executive Committee, in the Association Rooms in 
Boston. A session for earnest consultation and much mu- 
tual encouragement is anticipated. If we can make fifteen 
or twenty men scattered all over the country better ac- 
quainted with the operations of the Association, we hope, on 
the other hand, to receive important suggestions from those 
who will come from remote and varied fields of service. 
A fresh current of popular sympathy may thus flow into 
our counsels, and new modes of action, new ways of avoid- 
ing objections, and new methods of increasing a general 
interest, may be brought to our notice. By an occasional 
change of Districts and Agents, we shall, in a few years, 
meet at our council-board a large number of our clergy, 
and stronger ties than any now existing may thereafter 
connect them to the Association, and the Association to 
them. 

Having now presented to our readers an account of all 
the steps thus far taken, it only remains to be added, that 
we have a growing confidence in the practicability and use- 
fulness of this measure. The religious press in other de- 
nominations has quoted the statement of the plan presented 
in the Annual Report, and thought the plan itself worthy of 
general adoption, as promising to effect — what no system 
has yet accomplished — the reaching of every Society in 
the denomination. We think it a great argument in favor 
of this method, that it will supersede the appearance in our 
pulpits of a semi-secular official,—the paid agent of a 
society. Happily, we are for the most part exempt from an 
evil which in some denominations has become almost in- 
tolerable. The words of some pastor well known in each 
neighborhood, respected and trusted, must carry with them 
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a superior degree of religious influence. It is true, a sec- 
retary may be more familiar with the needs and facts of 
the case; but a large allowance is always made for his 
estimate of the stress of the needs, and for his partiality in 
the selection of the facts. Among many and various calls 
for aid, each cannot be the most pressing one ever present- 
ed, though one may sometimes hear this said by a dozen 
successive agents in the course of the year. The distrust 
of their judgment is natural and fair. We think it will be 
a good step to take the presentation of the case from their 
hands, and place it in the hands of those who know the 
feelings of each neighborhood, the kind of arguments 
which will be there most likely to prevail, the relative im- 
portance of each claim, and with whose plea there will be 
all those religious associations naturally belonging to their 
presence and words. Even if there should be a falling off 
in the amount contributed here and there by individual So- 
cieties, it must be more than made up by the aggregate 
when all Societies give, and give according to a system 
which will annually appeal to all. The establishment of 
such a system, and its regular and faithful administration 
year after year, will be a most important event in our his- 
tory. Whether its first working shall prophesy success, or 
discouragement and ultimate failure, will depend upon the 
service which the District Agents may render. 

We have been requested to offer.a word of explanation 
regarding a point of business which has been somewhat 
misunderstood. Where any Society largely contributes to 
our funds, we propose to send a copy of our Journal to 
every family ; or where only a small contribution is made, 
we will send as many copies as there are dollars contributed. 
It has been objected to this arrangement, that it is of the 
nature of a purchase, and that what is given appears as 
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offered, not for charity and missions, but for subscription 
to a periodical. In reply to this we observe that we print 
seven thousand copies of the Journal, the circulation of 
which is continually increasing, and we hope soon to see 
our issue reach ten thousand. Of course the expense of pub- 
lishing so large a number is small for each, and leaves no 
inconsiderable percentage to apply to charity and missions. 
If we prefer to send it to each Society in acknowledgment 
of its aid, and as a tie connecting us with that Society, by 
which our plans may be still further known and the way pre- 
pared for astill larger co-operation in years to come, we hope 
that it will be received as a gift, in cases where it might 
otherwise impair the disinterestedness of the contribution. 
The Journal will be sent in all cases free of any expense. 
Where there are but a few numbers taken, and the.names 
of subscribers are forwarded to us, we shall transmit them 
by mail, postage prepaid. Where there are twenty or more, 
we prefer to send them in one package by express, also 
prepaid. In this case we wish for the name of some per- 
son in the parish to whom they may be sent, and who will 
see them properly distributed. This distribution may be 
made either in the pews of the church, or by writing the 
name of such as wish for it on the Journal itself, and leav- 
ing the package in the vestry or library-room, or other 
central place. Letters sent directly to us, inclosing one 
dollar, and with address carefully written, will procure the 
Journal for one year, postage prepaid. 
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Format Christian dogmas may be compared to minerals 
and metals. They are the production of that original fire 
which had so great a part in the formation of our present 
globe. That fire has smouldered away ; metals and stones 
are dead and cold; of the process which produced them 
common and superficial minds have no conception. Noth- 
ing but a like intense heat can again render the hardened 
substances fluid, and separate from the nobler metal the 
foreign dross which has become mingled with it; yet with- 
out this, they are dull, heavy masses, resisting the manufac- 
turer by their brittleness or obstinate tenacity. In like 
manner have our dogmas arisen from similar powerful pro- 
cesses of that intense fire which was kindled by Christ in 
the human breast. Like fluid substances, they pervaded 
the productive ages both of early Christianity and of the 
Reformation. Flowing outward from its centre, the fluid 
mass formed itself more and more into fixed bodies, yet 
long maintained in its glowing state its warmth and its con- 
sequent flexibility. Only when it was entirely withdrawn 
from the enlivening operation of the primitive fire, did the 
dogmas become cold and dead. What, then, may we con- 
clude from this respecting our dogmas? The material of 
the dogma is good; but this genuine material, during the 
period of its fluid-state, became intermixed with the earthy 
matter of the age, and received, from the masters who tried 
upon it their plastic art, a form which relates to the past, 
and no longer answers to our present wants. It is the office 
of theological science ever to labor upon this material, pu- 
rifying and forming it; but this office can only succeed 
when the dead masses are again brought to a state of 
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warmth, and even of glowing fluidity, by a like intense fire 
within the human breast; such a fire alone can separate the 
impure earths, and cast them out as worthless lava ; only 
the fluid or plastic state can afford to the masters ‘of later 
days the possibility to’ shape the masses into new forms 
without the rough strokes of the smiting hammer. Such a 
fire is for our theologians the very first condition of a genu- 
ine criticism, —a fire kindled from the altar of a holy and 
righteous God, which gleams into our drowsy consciences, 
burning even to a deep-felt conviction of sin, which is nour- 
ished by the continued act of penitence and godly sorrow, 
but also tempered and stilled by the dew of heavenly love.” 
— Professor Hundeshagen of Heidelberg. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


TuE first meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Association appointed for the year 1855—6 was held June 
4, 1855. Present Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, Callender, 
Fearing, Clark, and the Secretary. 

The records of the annual meeting of the Corporation 
were read, as also the proceedings of the last meeting of 
the Executive Committee. . 

The following Standing Committees for the ensuing year 
were appointed : — ’ 

On Missions. Messrs. Hall, Fearing, and G. W. Briggs. 

On Publications. Messrs. Lothrop, Lincoln, and Alger, 

On General Business. Messrs. Fairbanks, Clark, and 
Callender. 

The Secretary is officially a member of each Standing 
Committee, and its secretary. ; 
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The Committee proceeded to appoint District Agents ; 
and the persons were appointed whose names have already 
been printed in this Journal under the head of “ District 
Agencies.” 

An application came before the Committee from the 
Chargé des Affaires of the Sardinian government, resident 
in New York, requesting a gift of the publications of the 
Association for the library of the college at Turin. The 
Secretary was directed to make up a box of books not ex- 
ceeding in value the sum of twenty-five dollars, and to for- 
ward them as requested. This was subsequently done ; 
and an expression of the grateful acknowledgments of the 
representative of the Sardinian government was received. 

It was voted that the relation heretofore existing between 
the Association and Rey. Charles Briggs be continued on 
the same footing as that of last year. Mr. Briggs hasa 
desk in the Book-room of the Association, and has a salary 
of two hundred and fifty dollars per annum for srs services 
as he may render to the Association. 

It was voted that the Secretary of the Sunday-School 
Society be allowed to keep his desk, and transact the busi- 
ness of his office, in the rooms of the Association. 

The salary of the Secretary of the Association was fixed 
at the same rate as that paid last year. 

It being understood by the Committee that the Western 
Conference of Churches was soon to be held in the city of 
Buffalo, and that it was desirable that the Association should 
be represented in that body, as an expression of our cordial 
and fraternal interest, it was voted that the President and 
Secretary and Hon. Albert Fearing be appointed dele- 
gates to attend that Conference. , 


July 9, 1855. All the members of the Committee were 
5* 
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present at the meeting this day, with the exception of 
Messrs. Hall, Clark, and Alger. 

Applications for aid from Societies in various parts of the 
country came before the Committee, and led to delibera- 
tions in regard to their respective needs. Appropriations 
were voted to three Societies, and the consideration of other 
cases was laid upon the table. 

Interesting letters were read from Rev. Mr. Nute, our 
missionary in Kanzas. The Committee were favored by 
the personal attendance of a gentleman lately returned 
from that Territory, who bore strong testimony to the great 
interest there awakened by Mr. Nute’s preaching, and who 
presented facts to show the importance of steps being taken 
to erect immediately a church in the city of Lawrence. 

The Secretary was directed to correspond with Mr. Nute 
in regard to this matter, and to obtain all information within 
his reach bearing upon the practicableness, expediency, and 
probable cost of accomplishing this object. It is hoped 
that the’ friends of a free and pure Gospel in Kanzas will 
feel interested in securing proper church accommodations 
in the growing city of Lawrence, and an appeal may be 
made for assistance when the proper time shall come. The 
full and precise information which must be the basis of such 
an appeal has not been obtained in season to be reported in 
this number of the Journal. 

Letters were read from James Tanner, our missionary 
in Minnesota Territory, and from Peter Betch, our col- 
porteur in Ohio, extracts from which will be found in their 
proper place in this Journal. 

An application was presented from the Madison Institute, 
in the State of Wisconsin, for the publications of the Asso- 
ciation, as a gift to the library of that institution. It was 
voted to bestow them, and the Secretary was charged with - 
the duty of selecting and sending them. 
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August 13,1855. All the members of the Committee 
were present at the meeting this day, excepting Messrs. 
Alger and Clark. 

The subject of appropriations to feeble Societies was 
taken up from the table, and was still further discussed. A 
few more appropriations were made, but with the determi- 
nation in all cases to enter into the fullest scrutiny as to the 
merits of each application, and the probable effect of assist- 
ance in helping on the interests committed to our charge. 

The Secretary reported that “ The Altar at Home” had 
come to a fifth edition, and, as the stereotype plates had now 
been paid for, he suggested whether the price of the book 
should not be reduced. It was accordiugly voted that 
hereafter the price be fixed at fifty cents retail, with the 
usual reduction where a number of copies are taken. 

It was also stated that a new book, to be published by the 
Association, would soon appear from the press, —‘ The 
Discipline of Sorrow,” from the pen of Rev. Dr. Eliot of St. 
Louis. It was voted that the price of this work be fixed by a 
sub-committee consisting of the President and Secretary. 

An application for the recent publications of the Associa- 
tion for the library of Starkie Seminary in New York was 
presented. It was voted to give them as desired, and the 
Secretary was directed to forward them. 

Papers from Mr. William S. Andrews were referred to 
the President and Secretary, to report at the next meeting. 

An interesting letter from Rev. R. P. Cutler of San Fran- 
cisco was read, extracts from which will be. found in the 
next article in this Journal. 

A letter was read which the Secretary had received from 
Charles J. March of University Hall, London, offering to 
present to the Association copies of the Parliamentary De- 
bates on the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill; and the Secretary was 
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requested to return the thanks of the Committee. It may 
be here added, that several copies of this important and val- 
uable work are on hand, and will be presented to various 
public libraries. 

Letters were also read from Rey. Mr. Tagart of Lon- 
don, expressing deep interest on behalf of Unitarians in 
England in the mission of our Association to India. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Tue correspondence of the office during the last quarter 
has been unusually large and varied, and we are enabled 
to present to our readers extracts front many interesting 
letters. 


Rev. Mr. Cutter. 


We begin with a letter from our esteemed brother in 
California. It is now some time since we heard from him. 
In his prosperity and success there is a large circle here to 
rejoice. Under date of July 15th, Mr, Cutler says : — 


‘*T have been here almost one year, although it seems scarcely 
to be possible, so hurriedly is one swept along the current of 
things in this stirring and restless community. ~When I arrived 
here, I found a very commodious church,edifice, ample in dimen- 
sions, well constructed of .brick, fire-proof, handsomely finished 
and furnished on the inside, costing about fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars, which had been paid. This church stands on one of the 
best streets in the city [San Francisco], and when finished com- 
pletely on the outside will present a handsome appearance. It is 
the only one of our faith anywhere on the long stretch of the 
Pacific coast, from Cape Horn to Behring’s Straits. A very large 
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audience was in attendance on the delivery of my first discourse, 
many of whom were members of other churches, and were drawn 
of course by curiosity. Since that time the church has been well 
attended, and not unfrequently filled. It will seat a thousand 
comfortably. But I cannot reckon all who attend as members of 
my Society. There isa distinction to be made between a congre- 
gation and a society. Many attend pretty constantly, and partic- 
ularly upon the evening service, who have neither pew nor seat, 
and who have no connection with me except as listeners. For 
such, however, the trustees provide, by passing round the plate at 
every service, morning and evening, —a custom universal here 
among all denominations. From this source a pretty large reve- 
nue is collected during the year, the contributions amounting gen- 
erally from eighty to one hundred dollars a Sabbath. But the 
chief support of public worship comes from the sale and rent of 
pews. The Society proper is steadily increasing, though every 
thing here is changeable ; there is a continual going and coming, 
and instability is the “only stable thing hereabouts. 'The members 
of our Society are scattered all over the city, and when I came 
were united by no proper social bonds; very few knew each other, 
though worshipping together in the same place and acknowledg- 
ing the same faith. By social gatherings of various kinds, I am 
rapidly mending this difficulty of non-intercourse, and the different 
members are coming together on a very agreeable and amiable 
footing. The Society is very respectable indeed in point of intel- 
ligence and influence. There is a good spirit prevailing, anda 
good degree of interest felt in the prosperity of our faith. A severe 
money crisis has passed over this community, which has touched 
and bowed in bankruptcy some of our members, and there has 
been much depression of spirits. But these will soon rally again. 
The mountains are full of gold, and the valleys are rich in every 
production. The resources of this State are inexhaustible, and 
the energy of its people almost marvellous. The day of prosper- 
ity will surely return. This city is the seat of empire. Nature 
has drawn the lines and marked her future destiny as the com- 
manding commercial metropolis of the Pacific. The Sandwich 
Islands are hard by, Australia not far off, China an old neighbor, 
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and the trade of the long line of coast north and south naturally 
centres here, where is the best harbor and the noblest bay in the 
world. I see nothing in the way to prevent our Society becoming 
one of the most important connected with our denomination. Our 
Sabbath school is very successful, one of the largest and best in 
the city. We have a large Sunday-school library, and a faithful 
band of teachers. I hope much from this source. We want very 
much more of the books published by the American Unitarian 
Association, and cheap tracts for distribution. A liberal faith will 
spread into the mountains and over the seas. We want a mission- 
ary in this State. I have recently been written to from Santa 
Cruz, seventy miles down the coast, for a Unitarian minister to go 
there. I find enough to do, and shall do all-I can while I stay.” 


It has fallen to us to hear in various ways of Mr. Cutler’s 
eminent success, and of the growth and prosperity of the So- 


ciety under his care. We know we do but speak the feelings : 


of thousands of hearts when we say that the establishment of 
that Society is one of the most gratifying facts in the history 
of our cause during the last few years. Formal words of 
sympathy and cheer have not been spoken, but many have 
been the thoughts that have gone to the band of brothers 
and sisters on the shores of the Pacific, and many have 
been the prayers for their devoted pastor. We shall take 
an early opportunity to forward to him a package of books, 
and shall be glad if some depository for their reception and 
sale may be well known in San Francisco. 


Rev. Mr. Tacart. 


We have received a letter from Rev. Edward Tagart, 
one of the Honorary Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, expressing the satisfaction felt in 
England in consequence of our action in sending a mission- 


ary to India. Under date of London, July 3, 1855, Mr. 
Tagart says : — 
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‘Tt has given us much pleasure to hear that your Association 
has sent a missionary to India, Rev. C. H. A. Dall. We have 
long been of opinion, that the visit of an educated and esteemed 
minister, such as you describe Mr. Dall to be, was absolutely ne- 
cesssary to collect accurate information as to the state of the small 
Unitarian Societies in the East, of the relations of Christianity it- 
self to the native and heathen population, and the best means of 
diffusing what we conceive to be just and healthful views of re- 
ligion, natural and revealed. Sir John Bowring, in a few lines 
received from the Hast yesterday, informs me that the shortness 
of his visit at Madras made it utterly impossible for him to seek 
out William Roberts, but that he hears sometimes from him, and 
understands that a considerable sum of his school expenditures re- 
mained unprovided for. The donation of your Association has 
been forwarded to its destination, and will prove most timely. Sir 
John Bowring has sent me a very interesting account of a Society 
of reformed Brahmins, who meet for religious worship at Calcutta, 
as believers in the unity and perfections of the Deity. They en- 
tertain great respect for the memory of Rammohun Roy. Instead 
of being respected as truth-seekers, if not truth-finders, these re- 
forming Hindoos have been attacked and misrepresented by the 
leaders of Christian sects around them. Mr. Dall will do well to 
put himself in communication with some of these reforming Brah- 
mins, who are described as very intelligent men, and with sterling 
moral principles. Accept, my dear sir, these lines in grateful 
acknowledgment of your last welcome communications ; an earnest, 
I trust, of future co-operation in good and Christian objects on the 
part of both the American and the British Associations.”’ 


The “‘ reformed Brahmins” above referred to, we suppose, 
are the same as the Vedantists of whom mention was made 
in the interesting letter of Rev. Charles T. Brooks. Mr. 
Dall was specially instructed to communicate with them, 
and was the bearer of books sent to» them by our Associa- 
tion. Our readers are well acquainted with the name of 
Sir John Bowring, the eminent Oriental scholar, at present 
her Majesty’s Minister to China. As a Unitarian, Sir John 
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Bowring felt that interest in William Roberts which all 
Christians of that name must cherish, and it is to be regret- 
ted that Mr. Bowring did not have a personal interview with 
that devoted teacher. 


Rev. Mr. Datu. 


We have received a brief note from Rev. Mr. Dall, in- 
forming us of his safe passage to India, after a voyage of 
one hundred and ten days. He writes from ‘ The River 
Hoogly, June 18, 1855,” and says : — 


‘¢ After a-ssomewhat trying voyage of one hundred and ten days, 
during forty of which I was brought very low in bodily strength, 
though not in hope of the work confided to me, I find the first 
point to which my instructions directed ’me in full sight ; — Cal- 
cutta, with its spires, its palaces and hovels, its magnificence, 
and misery, is before me. A few hours will put me in communi- 
cation with the friends of Liberal Christianity, on whose counte- 
nance and co-operation we rely. In my days of thought and 
prayer upon the ocean, those plans of duty in which I could best 
serve God and Christ and man have somewhat defined them- 
selves, and given me increasing hope that our work of faith and 
labor of loye shall not be in vain. My firm resolve in all efforts of 
duty has been to have no plan that shall not seem to be of God’s 
direction on the spot. I pray you warn all our friends against 
expecting speedy, or striking, or promptly calculated results. Re- 
mind them that the first and most honored missionary to the Sand- 
wich Islands was seventeen years in making his first convert, and 
that Dr. Judson was seven years in India before his firsteconvert 
was baptized. I may be able to start a Christian Free-school 
without much,delay. During the sickly months of July, August, 
and September I mean to devote myself to a study of the lan- 
guage, and to seek acquaintance with persons, things, churches, 
about me. Be assured that the generosity of your efforts in behalf 
of this the first foreign mission started by American Unitarian 
Christians will not suffer me to spend one heedless hour. Day 


, 
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and night I shall pray for God’s directing hand to guide us and 
keep us faithful. Pray for me, that God will open a door of utter- 
ance to speak the word of Christ to perishing men.’’ 


On the 31st of August we received another letter from 
Mr, Dall, dated Calcutta, July 3, from which we quote : — 


‘J wrote you by the last mail, as our ship was entering the 
river. AJ] had gone on prosperously up to that time. There has 
been no reversion of God’s favoring providence. The welcome 
given me in Caleutta by the few friends of Unitarian Christianity 
here has been cordial. Two Sundays have passed since my arri- 
val, and on both I have held religious services, with English, 
American, and native fellow-worshippers. They are anxious to 
try the experiment of a Unitarian church in Calcutta, and speak of 
an organization for this purpose. The services have been held at 
the house of an American merchant, F. A. Tilton, Esq., three 

“miles from the city. On the coming Sunday we expect to meet 
at a more central point. Hodgson Pratt, Esq., now Superintend- 
ent of Government Schools, is doing all that he can for us, and 
we owe him many thanks. The American Consul, Richard 
Lewis, Esq., is also heartily engaged with us. Our cause has no 
warmer friend. He longs to see the works of Channing scattered 
over India, I could mention others of our friends, but will not 
now. I have written to Rev. William Roberts, and wait a reply. 
The generous supply of books and tracts you sent with me is 
likely to prove too small for the demand. Pray for us that we be 
wise, and strong in the spirit of the Gospel.”’ 


Mr. Dall adds, that he shall send us full communications 
for every successive number of the Journal. 


Rev. W. D. Hatey. 


In the months of July and August, Rev. Mr. Haley of 
Alton made a visit to our missionary station in Minnesota 
Territory. He went to St. Paul, and thence penetrat- 
ed into the interior, proceeding northwest as far as the 
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head-waters of the Mississippi. He travelled twenty-four 
hundred miles, five hundred of which were in a birch ca- 
noe. He distributed tracts, preached, held councils with 
the Indians, and passed several days with James Tanner in 
his own tent. The excursion, he says, was full of satisfac- 
tion so far as relates to the results of his inquiries, but, in 
consequence of his rapid travelling, it was attended with 
great fatigue. ‘I got back almost naked, sun-burnt, and 
mosquito-bitten. During a portion of the time I had noth- 
ing to eat but fish, without bread or salt; and for five weeks 
I camped out in the open air. Heavy rains added to my 
trials. But lam ready to do it all over again when neces- 
sary, for the sake of propagating the glorious Gospel in its 
freedom and purity.” 

Mr. Haley sent us letters from various parts of his route ; 
and as we know that many feel a great interest in the mis- 
sion of Mr. Tanner, we shall now proceed to quote what 
relates to his character and prospects of usefulness. From 
Fort Ripley Mr. Haley writes : — 


‘I leave post-offices to-morrow, I send you a brief line by the 
stage. The more I penetrate into this country, the more confi- 
dence I have in Mr. Tanner. The Indians are thronging me 
with supplications for the assistance of your Association under the 
auspices of Mr. Tanner.’’ 


From “ The Residence of Tug-o-na-ke-shick, in the 
Woods,” Mr. Haley writes : — 


‘J have an opportunity to send you a few lines; and as I eta 
the wilderness my desire to communicate with you increases, for 
the signs of the times are so bright that I cannot delay sending you 
the news. I am now stopping with one of the most noted of all 
the Indian braves; he is the head chief of his tribe, and has un- 
limited influence with his people. Last night he talked till long 
past midnight about the civilization of the Chippewas. He is 
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most anxious to have teachers and missionaries sent by you, as he 
regards you with great favor, upon the strength of Mr. Tanner’s 
representations. This morning I attended a council of chiefs, at 
which Hon. H. M. Rice, Delegate in Congress from this Terri- 
tory, was present. We have strong hopes that you can obtain 
aid from the United States government in carrying on your mis- 
sion among this people. ‘To-morrow I preach here, by request of 
Major Harriman, the Indian Agent. Enclosed I send you a letter 
from an experienced missionary who has been twelve years in the 
work, and has suffered even to the murdering of his wife before 
his eyes. Brother Tanner knows him well, and is anxious to have 
his assistance. My meeting with him seems very providential. 
I entered into conversation with him, then a stranger, as we rode 
in the stage from St. Paul to Fort Ripley. He seems interested 
in our views of religion, and is a most devoted man.”’ 


Subsequently Mr. Haley writes : — 


**We have a glorious field opening, but it will require labor, 
patience, and money. With the most rigid economy, the mission 
expenses will be large; and that the most rigid economy is prac- 
tised you will believe when I tell you that we are now living on 
fried pork, bread, and tea,—nothing else; this being all, as 
Brother Tanner feels, which he can afford. I assure you I would 
give a good deal for a beefsteak. But I expect soon to relish a 
boiled shoe.”’ 


From “Crow Wing, Minnesota Territory,” Mr. Haley 
writes : — 

«¢T am now at the last trading-post on the frontier. I have just 
taken tea in Mr. Tanner’s tent. Tanner is a wonderful man; 
and in view of the encouragements that we have to labor here, I 
‘almost feel that I ought to consecrate my life to this most interest- 
ing work.” 

We content ourselves with these brief sentences from 
Mr. Haley’s letters, as we expect that he will present a 
fuller report of his visit to the Chippewas. We will only 
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add, that the results of his inquiries have afforded great sat- 
isfaction to the Executive Committee of the Association. 
They correspond with all the information obtained before 
embarking in this enterprise, and will encourage us to new 
exertions in behalf of our red brethren. In no way, per- 
haps, could Mr. Haley turn a summer’s vacation to a more 
useful account, and we return our sincere thanks for his 
gratuitous and laborious service. 


James TANNER. 


Under date of ‘* Red Lake, May 20,” Mr. Tanner writes 
as follows : — 


*<T got to Winnipeg a few days ago, and found that, on ac- 
count of the war that is raging at Pembina, my wife could not 
meet me according to my wishes. So I left Robert Clark [the 
school-teacher who accompanied Mr. Tanner] at Cass Lake, with 
direction to wait there until I go to Pembina for my wife. On 
my return I shall take them to Winnipeg, where I shall leave 
them while I go to St. Paul for our implements. The Indians at 
Winnipeg are doing well. They have got in a large amount of 
seed this spring. They are at work in good earnest. The United 
States government at Winnipeg supplies us with a farmer and 
blacksmith. Is not this encouraging? O what a help for our 
mission! They are very fine people, and are, like myself, half- 
Indians. Robert Clark proves to be as true and noble a mission- 
ary as ever walked mission ground. His sister has volunteered 
to come out with us, and do all in her power to help us. I have 
seen Mr. John Johnson, the Indian missionary at Gull Lake. I 
met him at the chief of the Chippewas. He wishes to join us 
as your missionary. Hole-in-the-day, our chief, then told him he 
should be united with me, and then, right on the spot, gave him 
a very good house, and several acres of land ready ploughed and 
fenced, promising to assist him annually in some money, provis- 
ions, and clothing. Hole-in-the-day wants he should come under 
your Association. That chief has taken a stand’on our side. He 
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is a noble fellow, and a friend worth having. Mr. Johnson wishes 
to be your missionary at the Chippewa Agency, on Crow Wing 
River. His mission will be far superior to mine, on account of 
the larger beginning they have made there, — far ahead of the 
Winnipeg Indians ; but how far they will keep ahead will be an- 
swered best in a couple of years. I am astonished to see the 
change that is taking place among the Indians of these parts. O 
what a work is before us! Dear brother, how affecting is the 
sight of these sons of the forest as they welcome me back home! 
In my absence they got news of my death. When that news 
came, they tell me that the chief would rise at midnight, and call 
together his friends, and say: ‘ My friends, our friend is gone to the 
Spirit-land ; we are now without a friend. Our sister [meaning 
my wife] may get another husband, but she can no more give us 
our deceased brother.’ Then he would break out weeping, say- 
ing: ‘ Alas! alas! our friend is gone to the Spirit-land. He 
died in our cause; and as we weep for him, we will wish him 
a happy future in the Spirit-land.’ The same chief went from 
here even to Pembina, nearly two hundred miles, to console my 
afflicted family. Wherever I go, I meet with the warmest greet- 
ings; the men as if they would shake my hands off, and 
women both young and old all must have a kiss from me, and 
I from them, saying: ‘ You was dead, and we have often wept 
for you. You are yet alive, you wipe away our tears. Wel- 
come back to the land of the living, and to your friends.’ Dear 
brother, is this not encouraging to my poor, often wearied soul, to 
persevere and help these dear, dear ones, whom I love more than 
my own life! On leaving here, I shall have to be under arms 
day and night. This sounds like old times. It is getting me 
into my old element, — some of the Pembina spirit. Remember 
me to Messrs. Clark and Fearing, to all the members of your 
Board, to Messrs. Coolidge and Huntington. You shall hear from 


me again soon.” 
Under date of June 20, Mr. Tanner writes again : — . 
‘¢T.am now on my way home from St. Paul. I have been up 
to Pembina, got my wife and family, came to Winnipeg, left Mr. 
6* 
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Clark and my eldest son there, set them to work, and then came 
on to St. Paul with my wife. Stopped there one day. Left there 
yesterday for home, with a wagon-load of implements and books. 
Many of our things are still in St. Paul, but I cannot touch them 
for want of money to pay transportation, storage, &c. I borrowed 
some money so as to get one load. Before leaving St. Paul yes- 
terday, I went to.Governor Gorman for assistance from the govern- 
ment. He has told me what to do, and he writes to the govern- 
ment to give me assistance for school and transportation funds.’’ 


Since the reception of this letter, measures have been 
taken to enable Mr. Tanner to obtain all his implements 
and books from St. Paul. Mr. Haley’s visit to Mr. Tanner 
“was subsequent to the date of this last letter, but no later 
communication has been received from Mr. Tanner himself. 


Rev. Mr. Nore. 


In the last Quarterly Journal we gave a short note from 
Mr. Nute, who informed us of his first preaching in Kanzas. 
We have received several letters since, from which the 
following extracts are made. June 4 he writes : — 


‘‘T believe I had got as far as the text of my first sermon‘in 
Kanzas. Of the way in which it was ‘improved’ it will not be 
worth the while for me to express any opinion, only that my soul 
was kindled by the occasion and the theme. At the close of the 
service I made an announcement of my mission to the Territory, 
and offered my services to all disposed to receive them, proposing 
to remain a while among the people of Lawrence and vicinity as a 
sort of minister at large, visiting from house to house during the 
week, and preaching on the Lord’s day whenever an opportunity 
could be had. Brother Hutchinson, who is a preacher of the 
Christian Connection, and one of the principal merchants in Law- 
rence, responded ; and proposed another service of the same kind 
in the same place for the next Sunday evening, to which I con- 
sented. During the week I formed the acquaintance of many of 
the people in the village ; and visited several cabins of the settlers 
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on claims on the prairie from one to three miles out, at one of 
which I made an appointment to preach yesterday morning. 

‘*T have not been able to get a decent lodging-place in this 
neighborhood ; not because of a lack of hospitality, but because of 
the straitened cireumstances of the settlers in regard to shelter. 
This is owing to the want of lumber with which to build. There is 
plenty of timber, but no saw-mills adequate to supply the demand. 
Hundreds of frames are waiting for the boards to cover them; 
and many families are living in quarters in which a thrifty New 
England farmer would disdain to shelter his cattle. For several 
days I made my abode —an intruder by necessity—in a log- 
cabin of one room, sixteen feet square, the accommodations of 
which were shared by twelve persons at the same time. ‘This is 
one of the first-class tenements in our infant city, commodious and 
pleasant compared with some of the turf-huts, without door, win- 
dow, or chimney. But these inconveniences are not occasioned 
by the poverty of the land or that of the immigrants, and are there- 
fore soon to be surmounted. New saw-mills are about to begin 
their work ; and the stone walls of several extensive buildings, of 
two and three stories in height, are going up almost as speedily 
as in our large cities at the East. In one of these, of which - 
Brother Hutchinson is to be the proprietor and occupant, there is 
to be a hall large enough to accommodate a hundred and fifty per- 
sons, in which I am invited and urged to preach for at least every 
alternate Sunday. For the other Sundays there are many open- 
ings for my labor in the neighborhood, that is, within the circuit 
of thirty miles, which I intend to improve. Will the Association 
contribute something for the furnishing of the hall? Hymn-books, 
Sunday-school text-books, or books for the library of the Sunday 
school, of which there are many now unused in the Sunday 
schools of the East, would be very acceptable. A few persons 
have intimated their purpose to contribute liberally for fitting up 
the hall for a place of worship ; and several of those who com- 
posed my first congregation, with others in whose company we 
came up the Missouri and Kanzas Rivers, have signified to me 
their desire to become regular members of my parochial charge. 
Some of these have been connected with Societies of our fellow- 
ship in the States. z 
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‘«‘T am now living in a tent, about two miles southwest from 
Lawrence, with my friend and companion of the voyage, who has 
taken a claim in a very charming and desirable situation, on a high 
bluff at the head of a wide ravine or interval of smooth and fertile 
land, down which we have an unimpeded view over several miles 
of beautiful rolling prairie, across the wooded valley of the Waka- 
sensa and the heights beyond, to a distance of many miles. In the 
centre of this ravine, extending for several miles, and greatly en- 
hancing the beauty of the view, is a grove of trees, principally elm 
and oak, through which flows a small stream of the clearest water, 
fed by springs. From one of these, about two hundred yards dis- 
tant from our tent, we get our supply. In every direction the 
view is open, and presents an aspect of high cultivation, making 
it very difficult to realize that the soil has never been turned by 
the ploughshare. Our tent is the work of our own hands, made 
and erected on the spot in less than a day. We have found it a 
comfortable shelter, with the exception of one night, when a vio- 
lent thunder-storm, which tore our frail habitation from some of its 
fastenings, exposing us to the rain and threatening to leave us 
without a shelter, kept us ina state of sleepless anxiety for most 
of the night. Our fare is simple, the variety being chiefly of the 
genus bread. We enjoy our manner of living very much, but 
hope, before the charm of its novelty is worn off, to have more of 
the comforts of civilization. 

coh intend to live in the village, and — taken a lot for that 
purpose, on-which the frame of a small house is now erecting. 
From present appearances, it will be several months before it will 
be in a habitable condition. 

‘* Yesterday being Sunday, we went across the prairie about a 
mile, to fulfil the appointment which I had made to preach in the 
house of one of the emigrants from Massachusetts. Here we 
found a gathering of thirty persons who have their homes within 
a few miles of the place, who joined in our service with apparent 
interest, and gave the listening ear to a discourse on ‘ Provi- 
dence,’ in which I endeavored to adapt myself to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the occasion. I am to preach again in this place 
the Sunday after next, with the prospect of a large congregation. 
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In the afternoon a shower prevented the service that had been 
appointed on Capitol Hill. Notice will be given for the next 
Sunday.” 


Under date of June 11, Mr. Nute again writes : — 


‘‘T have only time for a hasty note before the closing of the 
mail. 

‘¢ Yesterday I preached again on Capitol Hill. The weather 
in the afternoon was very warm, and the congregation numbered 
but fifty ; but most of those will probably be my regular hearers. 
We have no seats but the ground, and no shade. I was assured 
by several persons, at the close of the service, that a larger con- 
gregation than that now attending any other religious service 
would be gathered, if we had some suitable place for our meetings 
in the village. 

‘We ought to have the first church, i. e. meeting-house, in 
Lawrence, and that right early. Will the friends in Boston and 
elsewhere help us to build it? Lawrence will without doubt be 
the principal place in the Territory. I shall try to have a move- 
ment toward the church begin here as soon as possible; shall see 
and sound some of the friends to-day. ‘ 

*‘ Brother Hutchinson’s hall will be completed (far enough to be 
occupied) in a few weeks; but that can be had for only one half 
of the time, and will be not a very large upper room. 

“¢ Next Sunday I am expected to preach at a house a few miles 
west from this in the morning ; and at Dr. Robinson’s, a warm 
friend of Liberal Christianity, who lives a few miles from our place 
of worship on the hill, at 5 P. M.”’ 


Near the close of July we received another letter from 
Mr. Nute, announcing his intention of going down to St. 
Louis to spend a few weeks, in the expectation that the 
hall in which he proposes to preach would by that time be 
finished. He adds: — 

‘*T hope then to have a roof over our heads, which I have not 


slept under for the last six weeks. Most of my books and papers 
are soaked and ruined for the want of this. I have the frame of a. 
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house up and partly boarded, but cannot go on without money. 
My habitation will contain one room, fifteen feet square, and has 
already cost me nearly $ 300. In fair weather we get along very 
well in the tent; but in the rains— which are frequent just now, 
almost daily, and always accompanied with high winds — our sit- 
uation is any thing but pleasant. You shall have a long epistle 
soon. I would like to see the Quarterly. I shall stop in St. 
Louis a few days, and be back to Lawrence in two to three weeks 
from the time of leaving. By that time I have reason to hope 
that the hall of which I wrote will be ready for occupation.”’ 


Instructed by the Executive Committee, we sent a long 
letter to Mr. Nute, asking for exact information on various 


points. From Mr. Nute’s reply, dated Lawrence, August 
24, we extract the following : — 


‘‘ Tn regard to the points you suggest, I would say, — 

‘1, The time Aas fully come, and but just come, for erecting a 
church. The congregations that meet me on the hill, Sunday 
evenings, are of respectable size, and a large proportion consist 
of regular attenders. For the last few Sundays the weather 
was such that we should not have assembled if I had not been 
away. Brother Hutchinson has during my absence abandoned all 
thought of preaching for the present, on account of engrossment in 
his business, which is rapidly increasing, and also from a trouble 
in his throat, which has driven him from the profession before. 
The hall which he intended to appropriate for public worship, over 
his store, will be needed for his business. He has been here from 
the first of the settlement, and is confident that I shall have much 
the largest congregation in the place, and that something will be 
done for the church, or toward my support, if it is built by the 
friends at the East. So say the merchants, and editors, and others 
best acquainted with the temper of the people. After liberal 
abatements for the fair words of civility towards ministers, and the 
disposition to flatter, I am induced to believe that I have made a 
good impression at the beginning, and I know that I have enjoyed 
the work both of preaching and of pastoral labor as I never did 
before, and have been helped to a freedom of speech and facility 
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in approaching people, as I have met them during the week, be- 
yond all former experience, —so much so, that it has seemed to 
come from a source entirely above myself, and I have taken it as 
the seal of the Divine favor on my work. My confidence is many 
times multiplied that our doctrine is of God. We have the heav- 
enly treasure, though it be in poor frail vessels of earth. — But I 
digress. 

**2. Have I reason to believe that Lawrence is the place for the 
contemplated church? Unquestionably itis. It is the best of all 
the settlements for the centre of our operations, for many reasons. 
It is the largest in population. A greater proportion of the people 
are from the New England States. We have already awakened 
some interest here. The eyes of people sympathizing in our 
views, all over the Territory, are turned towards us. Many have 
addressed me on the road from twelve to fifty miles distant, and 
on the boats on the Missouri, expressing their interest in my mis- 
sion, from what they have learned through friends or through the 
papers published at Lawrence. Some who live several miles 
away have declared their purpose to attend my meeting, and 
made inquiries as to the prospect of a church edifice. 

*<'Two steamboats are now running between Lawrence and Kan- 
zas City, and they go no farther, making this place a sort of port 
of entry for the whole of this part of the Territory. This, which 
has been only for one week, is operating as a great encourage- 
ment, and will induce many to pitch their abode here and go on 

to build. 
«© 3. As to the risk of the investment, I think that, for such a 
house as is needed for the present, it would be as secure as in 
most new places. Ifthe town goes on to increase as it has for 
the last three months, and especially for the last month, a small 
chapel, with the lot which we can secure for it without cost, will 
be worth much more than the cost in a single year. The only 
ground of apprehension is in the trouble with our neighbors in 
Missouri. You are probably as well acquainted with the course 
which they have taken and are taking in the legislation of those 
lawless ruffians at the Shawnee Mission as I am. I have but 
little fear that Kanzas will be a slave State. There are settlers 
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among us from Missouri and from other slave States who are 
strongly in favor of excluding slavery ; I have talked with several. 
On the other hand, I have talked with several of the most rabid of 
the slavery propagandists, and they always admit that, if slavery be 
established here, it must be by the same overriding of the sover- 
eignty of the actual settlers as was perpetrated at the ballot- 
boxes last spring. They boldly avow their purpose to hire men to 
come over, at the election of our delegates to Congress, to pay their 
dollar and vote. But shall we not have a national administration 
at some time and a Governor who will be supported in maintain- 
ing law? The present Congress will not admit us with slavery, 
under all the circumstances, and the voice and power of the people 
of the whole country will make itself felt in time to arrest the 
fraud before its final consummation. If this shall be a free State, 
Lawrence will be one of the largest cities, and real estate will in- 
crease in value very rapidly. 

«<4, It will not be advisable to build very large, or in expensive 
style; a chapel that will accommodate from four to five hundred, 
built of concrete, to cost from three to four thousand dollars; 
the material, stone and lime, to be quarried within a few rods of 
the spot most desirable for location. Buildings of three stories 
are now going up, a quarter of a mile and more nearer the river, 
for fifteen cents a cubic foot. The wood-work would cost some 
more than in Massachusetts, but then it could be plain, and the 
most beautiful black-walnut lumber is abundant here, and as cheap 
as the best of pine with you. . 

‘¢T would write more, but have jjust learned that Dr. Webb, 
who is here on a visit, is about to leave town, and as he will see 
you probably before this will reach you unless sent by his hand, I 
will invite him to make some further inquiries and observations, 
and to confer with you on the subject.’’ 


Rev. Peter Bercu. 


At the Western Conference in Buffalo, last June, repre- 
sentations were made, by various speakers, of the pressing 
need of book distribution in the State of Ohio, and especially 
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in the Reserve. It was stated that a Calvinistic theology 
had lost its hold upon the belief and respect of the commu- 
nity, and that there was great danger of a declension into 
general scepticism and infidelity. Measures were then 
adopted which resulted in an engagement with the Rey. 
Peter Betch, of Ashtabula County, Ohio, long and favor- 
ably known to us as an earnest book-distributor, by which 
he is to give the whole of his time, as an agent of the Asso- 
ciation, to the service of a colporteur. Mr. Betch entered 
upon this work on the Ist of July ; since which time we 
have had several letters from him, short extracts from which 
will give our readers some knowledge of the character and 
success of his labors. Mr. Betch was supplied with large 
quantities of our books, and with tracts and Bibles, and was 
directed to make his visits from house to house as fruitful 
in religious influences as he could. For this purpose he 
was told to regard himself as something more than a book- 
pedler, or as the emissary of a sect. He was directed to go 
as a Christian teacher, to hold religious conversations, to 
persuade people to attend public worship in any forms which 
they might prefer, to give copies of the Sacred Scriptures 
where none were possessed, and by all earnest Christian in- 
fluences to awaken respect for the truth and institutions of 
the Gospel, as held by believers of every name. After one 
week’s labor Mr. Betch writes : — 
«« T have received the assurances of several influential men that” 


they will assist me all they can. I have already sold many books, 
including thirteen sets of Dr. Channing’s complete Works, — 


seventy-eight volumes.” 

A week later Mr. Betch reports the sale of copies of 
Channing’s Memoirs, Life of Mrs. Ware, Dewey’s Works, 
—one hundred and thirty-six volumes in all; and he gives 
the following as the plan of work which he has laid out : — 

VOL. III. NO. I. a 
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‘‘] mean to go to as many of the large towns as I can visit, 
because there I can, in a given time, call on a larger number; and 
I will keep a journal of my labors and conversations, as you sug- 
gest in your letter. I intend to visit also the institutions of learn- 
ing, from the high schools to colleges, personally seeing as many 
of the students, professors, and preachers of the Gospel as I can. 
This seemsto me to be the most effectual way of accomplishing the 
end of my mission. To sell books to the preachers of the Gospel, 
to teachers of the young, to judges, lawyers, doctors, is striking 
the axe at the root of the tree of bitter fruit, and causing joy where 
now is sorrow, and hope where now is despondency, and where 
unbelief has made its abode Christ may find a welcoming heart. 
I know that to accomplish such a work I must labor, and must ask 
the blessing of God. With a longing that true spiritual freedom 
and knowledge may be the portion of all, I remain yours, &c.” 


We shall hereafter have other extracts from Mr. Betch’s 
letters to lay before our readers. The facts which he com- 
municates, and information derived from other sources, all 
lead to the conclusion, that there is no part of our country 
where colporteur labor of the kind above referred to is 
more needed. Our readers need not be reminded what a 
large, rich, and densely populated State Ohio has become, 
The minds of its people are passing through a great relig- 
ious revolution; and although the labors our Association is 
now there bestowing may not issue in any results appre- 
ciable to us as a sect, we cannot doubt that they will do 
something for the Christianity that is common to all beliey- 
ers, and for the good of our country. 
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Axzsott Lawrencre.—It is known to all our readers, 
that this distinguished merchant of Boston closed his honor- 
able career on the 18th of August last, in the sixty-third 
year of hisage. His funeral took place on the 22d of that 
month, in Brattle Street church, the place of his worship, 
which was crowded to its utmost capacity with those who 
cherished the profoundest respect for his memory. The 
religious services were conducted by his pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop, who on Sunday, August 26th, preached a sermon 
reviewing the prominent events of his life and the leading 
features of his character. This discourse was printed in 
the newspapers of the next day, and extracts from it have 
been widely copied, and these, and numerous biographical 
sketches, have made the public familiar with the chief 
events in Mr. Lawrence’s career. We need not repeat any 
portion of his history here, nor tell under what influences 
his character gréw up, nor show what light that character 
now sheds upon the guiding power and sustaining peace of 
a Christian faith. -We can only point to Mr. Lawrence as 
exhibiting a type of character which must always awaken 
the deepest respect, in its conscientiousness, patriotism, 
public spirit, reverence for sacred things, and large-hearted 
affection for Christian people of all names and professions. 
Many readers of our Journal may like to preserve in some 
permanent form the clear outline of his life given by Mr. 
Everett, and the personal anecdotes which so gracefully 
fell into his sketch. For this reason we reprint it. 

On Monday, August 27, there was a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Boston in Faneuil Hall to give some suitable ex- 
pression to their feelings in view of the removal by death of 
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their distinguished fellow-citizen. Hon. Edward Everett 
spoke as follows : — 


‘© Mr. CHuairMAN AND GENTLEMEN, —I have come a consider- 
able distance this morning [from Newport], at the request of the 
committee having charge of the arrangements for this meeting, 
with scarce any preparation to address you but what consists in a 
most heartfelt participation in the feeling which calls you together. 
I come to tell you that, already, at a distance from home, the news 
of Mr. Lawrence’s decease excites the same deep sympathy as here. 
With ample opportunities to witness the great and excellent quali- 
ties which made him so respected and valued a member of the 
community, acting with him confidentially on. many important oc- 
casions, public and private, I need scareely add, that I have cher- 
ished for him feelings of the warmest personal regard, — the fruit 
of a friendly intercourse, commencing with my entrance upon life, 
and continued, without a moment's interruption or chill, to the 
close of his life. He was, sir, but one or two years my senior, and 
I should be wanting in common sensibility, if on this occasion I did 
not associate with that sorrowful regret which is common to us all, 
he more solemn reflection, that, having walked side by side with 
him for forty years, — having accompanied him to the brink of the 
‘* narrow stream’? which ‘* divides that heavenly land from ours,”’ 
—in a few years-only at most, in the course of gee that nar- 
row stream will ccase to divide us. 

‘¢Tt would.be an unseasonable and superfluous, thougha grateful 
task, before this assembly, — composed of the neighbors, thé asso- 
ciates, the fellow-citizens of our deceased friend, — to attempt mi- 
nutely to relate his career or delineate his character. You are 
acquainted with them from personal observation, and they have 
already gone forth, on the wings of the press, to the four quarters 
of the land. You have been accustomed to hold them up and to 
speak of them as a most happy specimen of the life and ‘qualities, 
which, without early advantages over the rest of the community, 
are naturally produced by that equality of condition which prevails 
in New England, and by the means of common-school educa- 

tion, and the facilities which attend a virtuous, energetic, and in- 
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dustrious young man upon his entrance on the world. You 
habitually point to him as a bright example of the highest social 
position} of commanding influence over others ; of overflowing 
abundance of this world’s goods, attained by the calm and steady 
exercise of home-bred virtues and practical qualities, by the ener- 
getic and unostentatious pursuit of an industrious career, which 
are the common birthright of the country; and the greater his 
praise, who out of these familiar elements of prosperity was able 
to rear such a rare and noble fabric of success. 

“ Mr. Lawrence, sir, as you well knew, belonged to that class of 
merchants who raise commerce far above the level of the selfish 
pursuit of private gain. He contemplated it as a great calling of. 
humanity, having high duties and generous aims, — one of the no- 
blest developments of our modern civilization. I kaow these were 
his views. I had a conversation with him many years ago, which I 
shall never forget. I was to deliver an address before one of our 
local Associations, and I went to him and asked him what I should 
say to the young men. ‘Tell them,’ said he, ‘* that commerce is 
not a mercenary pursuit, but an honorable calling. Tell them 
that the hand of God has spread out these mighty oceans, not to 
- separate, but to unite, the nations of the earth; that the winds 
that fill the sail are the breath of heaven; that the various cli- 
mates of the earth and their different products are designed by 
Providence to be the foundation of -a mutually beneficial inter- 
course between distant regions.’ Mr. Lawrence was justly proud 
of the character of a Boston merchant, and that character suffered 
nothing at his hands. His business life extended over two or 
three of those terrible convulsions which shake the pillars of the 
commercial world; but they disturbed in no degree the solid foun- 
dations of his prosperity. He built upon the adamantine basis of - 
probity, — beyond reproach, beyond suspicion. His life gave a 
lofty meaning to the familiar line, and you felt in his presence 


that 
“ An honest man zs the noblest work of God.” 


‘Far from being ashamed of his humble beginnings, he was 
proud of them ; as the merchant princes of Florence, at the height 
of their power and when they were giving the law to Italy, pre- 
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served upon their palaces the cranes by which bales of merchan- 
dise were raised to their attics. A young gentleman told me 
yesterday at Newport, that, two or three months ago, Mr. Law- 
rence took from his waistcoat pocket and exhibited-in his pres- 
ence a pair of blunt scissors, which had served him for daily use 
at the humble commencement of his business life. As for his 
personal integrity, Mr. Chairman, to which you alluded, I am 
persuaded that ifthe dome of the State House, which towers over 
his residence in Park Street, had been coined into a diamond, and 
laid at his feet as the bribe of a dishonest transaction, he would 
have spurned it like the dust he trod on. His promise was a 
sacrament. 

‘* Although in early life brought up in a limited sphere, and in 
the strictness*of the old school, which prescribed a somewhat 
rigid perseverance in one track, Mr. Lawrence was not afraid of 
bold and novel projects ; he rather liked them. He was an early 
and an efficient friend of the two great business conceptions — 
creations I may call them — of his day and generation. As much 
as any one man, more than most, he contributed to realize them, 
to the inappreciable benefit of the country. When he came for- 
ward into life, India cottons, of a coarser and flimsier texture than 
anything that has ever been seen in this country by any man under 
thirty-five years of age, were sold in this market at retail fora 
quarter of a dollar a yard. Every attempt to manufacture a better 
article was crushed by foreign competition, acting upon imper- 
fect machinery, want of skill incident to a novel enterprise, and 
the reluctance of capital to seek new and experimental invest- 
ments. Mr. Lawrence felt that this was an unnatural state of 
things. He believed, if our infant arts could be sustained through 
the first difficulties, that they would assuredly prosper. He believed 
the American Union to be eminently calculated for a comprehen- 
sive manufacturing system. He saw, in no distant perspective, 
the great agricultural staple of the South enjoying the advantage 
of a second, and that a home market, by being brought into con- 
nection with the mechanical skill and the capital of the North. 
He saw the vast benefit of multiplying the pursuits of a commu- 
nity, and thus giving play to the infinite variety of native talent. 
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He heard in advance the voice of a hundred streams now running 
to waste over barren rocks, but destined hereafter to be brought 
into accord with the music of the water-wheel and the power- 
loom. He contemplated a home consumption at the farmer’s 
door for the products of his corn-field, his vegetable garden, and his 
dairy. ‘These were the views and the principles which led Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. F. C. Lowell, and Mr. Appleton, and their associ- 
ates, to labor for the establishment of the manufactures of the 
United States. These surely were large and generous views. At 
the time when his own pursuits and interests were deeply engaged 
in commerce, entertaining the opinions I ‘have so briefly indicated, 
he threw himself with characteristic ardor into the new pursuit, and 
the country is largely indebted to Mr. Lawrence for the noble re- 
sult. We are now — without any diminution of our agriculture 
and navigation, but, on the contrary, with a large increase of both 
—the second manufacturing country in the world. The rising 
city which bears his name, on the beautiful banks of the Merri- 
mack, will carry down to posterity no unworthy memorial of his 
participation in this auspicious work. 

‘< The other great conception, or creation, to which I had ref- 
erence, is the railroad system of the country. Yor this also the 
community is largely indebted to Mr. Lawrence. With respect 
to the first considerable work of this kind in New England, the 
Worcester Railroad, I cannot speak with so much confidence — 
I mean, of Mr. Lawrence’s connection with it—as my friend be- 
hind me (Hon. Nathan Hale) ; but with regard to the extension of 
that road westward, I am able to speak from my own information. 
Mr. Lawrence was one of its earliest and most efficient friends. 
It is twenty years ago this summer since we had a most enthusi- 
astic and successful meeting in this hall in furtherance of that 
great enterprise. Mr. Lawrence contributed efficiently to get up 
that meeting, and took a very active part in the measures proposed 
by it. It was my fortune to take some part in the proceedings. 
At the end of my speech, for which he had furnished me with 
valuable materials and suggestions, he said to me, with that beam- 
ing smile which we all remember so well : ‘ Mr. Everett, we shal] 
live to see the banks of ihe Upper Mississippi connected by iron 
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bands with State Street.’ He has passed away too soon for all 
but his own pure fame, but he lived to see that prophecy fulfilled. 
I need not tell you, Mr. Chairman, that to these two causes — 
the manufactures and the net of railroads strewn over the country 
— New England is greatly indebted for her present prosperity. 

‘¢ There is another cause to which she owes still more than 
to anything that begins and ends in material influence, — the 
cause of Education. Of this also Mr. Lawrence was an efficient 
friend. Besides all that he did for the academies and schools of 
the country, in answers to applications for aid continually made, 
and as constantly granted in proportion to their merits, he has left 
that enduring monument of his enlightened liberality, the Scien- 
tific School at Cambridge. My friend and former associate in the 
Corporation of Harvard College (Hon. S. A. Eliot) can vouch for 
the accuracy of what I say on this head. Mr. Lawrence felt that 
our collegiate seminaries, from the nature of those institutions, 
made but inadequate provision for scientific education as a prepa- 
ration for the industrial career. He determined, as far as possible, 
to remedy the defect. He had felt himself the want of superior 
education, and resolved that, as far as he was able to prevent it, 
the rising generation of his young countrymen should not suffer 
the same privation. I had the honor at that time to be connected 
with the University at Cambridge. I conferred with him on this 
subject, from the time when it first assumed distinct shape in his 
mind to that of its full development. He saw the necessity of 
systematic training in the principles of science, in order to meet 
the growing demands of the country and the age. He saw that it 
was a period of intense action. He wished our agriculturists, our 
engineers, our chemists, our architects, our miners, our machinists, 
— in a word, all classes engaged in handling the natural elements, 
to lay a solid foundation on the eternal basis of science. But his 
views were not limited to a narrow utilitarianism. He knew the 
priceless worth of pure truth. He wished that his endowment 
should contribute to ‘promote its discovery, by original researches 
into the mystéries of nature, and he especially rejoiced in being 
able to engage for his infant establishment the services of the 
great naturalist of the day. These were the objects of the Scien- 
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tifie School, — this the manner in which he labored for their pro- 
motion. What nobler object for the appropriation of the fruit of 
his hardly earned affluence could be devised? For material pros- 
perity, and all the establishments by which it is augmented and 
secured, may flee away ; commerce may pass into new channels; 
populous cities, in the lapse of ages, may be destroyed; and strong 
governments be overturned in the convulsion of empires; but sci- 
ence and truth are as eternal as the heavens; and the memory of 
him who has contributed to their discovery or diffusion shall abide 
till the heavens themselves have departed as a scroll. 

‘* In these and other ways of which I have not time to speak, 
Mr. Lawrence rendered noble service to the community, but 
always as a private man. He wished to serve it in no other ca- 
pacity. He resisted, as much as possible, all solicitations to enter 
public life. He served a little while in our municipal councils and 
in our State Legislature, but escaped as soon as possible. He 
served two terms in Congress, with honor and good repute. He 
brought to that market@rticles with which it is not overstocked, 
—sound, reliable, practical knowledge, and freedom from elec- 
tioneering projects. He rendered the most important aid, as one 
of the Commissioners on behalf of Massachusetts, in the negocia- 
tion of the Northeastern Boundary question. 

“He was offered a seat in General Taylor’s Cabinet, which 
was promptly declined; and when the mission to London was 
placed at his disposal, he held it long under advisement. While 
he was deliberating whether to accept the place, he did me the 
honor to consult me; naturally supposing I could give him par- 
ticular information as to the duties of the office, and remarking, 
that it would depend in a considerable degree on my report whether 
he accepted it. Among many other questions, he asked me 
“whether there was any real foundation in truth for the ancient 
epigrammatic jest that ‘‘ an ambassador is a person sent to a for- 
eign government to tell lies for his own,” ’ adding that, ‘if that 
was the case, his mind was made up; he had never yet told a lie, 
and he was not going to begin at the age of fifty-six.’ I told him, 
‘I could answer for myself, as a foreign minister, that I had never 
said a word or written a line which, as far as my own character or 
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that of my government was concerned, I should have been unwill- 
ing to see in the newspapers the next day’; and this explanation, 
he said, removed some of his scruples. I encouraged him, of 
course, to accept the mission; and his brilliant success is known 
to the country and to Europe, — success equal to that of any of his 
predecessors, living or dead, however distinguished. His genial 
disposition, his affable manner, his princely hospitality, his appro- 
priate speeches at public meetings and entertainments, — not stud- 
ied harangues, nor labored disquisitions, but brief, animated, cor- 
dial appeals to the good feelings of the audience, — the topic per- 
tinent to the occasion, the tone cheerful and radiant with good 
temper, lively touches on the heart-strings of international sympa- 
thy, — these were the manly and honest wiles with which he won 
the English heart. His own government — first duty of a foreign 
minister — was faithfully served. The government to which he 
was accredited was conciliated. The business confided to him — 
and it is at all times immense — was ably transacted. The con- 
venience of a host of travelling countrymen was promoted; the 
public in England was gratified. What more could be done or 
desired? His success, as I have’ said, was fully equal to that of 
any of his predecessors ;— perhaps I ought to use a stronger 
term. 

**He came home and returned to private life the same man. 
He resumed his place in his happy home, in his counting-house, 
in the circle of friends, and wherever duty was to be performed 
or good done. ‘To the sacred domain of private life I will not fol- 
low him, except to say a word on that trait.of his character to 
which the gentlemen who have preceded me have so feelingly 
alluded ; I mean his beneficence, —a topic never to be omitted in 
speaking of Mr. Lawrence. And here I will say of him what I 
heard President John Quincy Adams say of another merchant 
prince of Boston (Colonel Perkins) in the hall of the House of 
Representatives, that ‘ he had the fortune of a prince, and a heart 
as much larger than his fortune as that was than a beggar’s.’ I 
will say of him what was said of his lamented brother Amos, that 
‘every day of his life was a blessing to somebody.’ Sir, he gave 
constantly, by wholesale and retail; and, as I venture to affirm’ 
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without certainly knowing the fact, every day of his life. His 
bounty sometimes descended in showers, and sometimes distilled 
in gentle dews. He gave munificent sums publicly, where it was 
proper to do so, by way of setting an example to others ; and far 
oftener his benefactions followed humble want to her retreat, and 
solaced the misery known only to God and the earthly steward of 
his bounty. Vast sums were given by him while he lived, which 
evinced, but, if I mistake not, did not exhaust, his liberality. 
“Such he was; so kind, so noble, so complete in all that 
makes a MAN; and the ultimate source of all this goodness, its 
vital principle, that which brought all his qualities into harmo- 
nious relation, was religious principle, — the faith in the hope of 
the Gospel. This is no theme for a place like this; other lips 
and another occasion will do him justice: but this it was which 
gave full tone to his character, and which bore him through the 
last great trial. This it is which must console us under his irrep- 
arable loss, and administer comfort to those with whose sorrow 


the stranger intermeddleth not.”’ 
. 
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Discourses by W. H. Furness, Pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Philadelphia. Philadelphia: G. Collins. 
Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. , 


Or these thirteen Discourses the larger number are on simple 
practical subjects, such as “ The Way of Salvation,’ ‘The 
Peace of Jesus,’ ‘‘ The Example of God,” ‘‘ Christ Crucified,”’ 
while only one or two defend the view of miracles and inspiration 
which is somewhat peculiar to this author, and one is an utterance 
of his well-known abhorrence of organized wrong. It need not 
be added, that they are written in the graceful diction and tender 
spirit which all his writings exhibit. Without any extended 
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originality of thought, they bear marks on every page of an 
independent thinker, and a fresh observer of human life. 


Words for the Workers ; in a Series of Lectures to Workingmen, 
Mechanics, and Apprentices. By Wituiam D. Hatey, Pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Alton, Illinois. Boston: 

. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


Tue titles of these six Lectures are ‘*‘ The Dignity of Labor,”’ 
‘¢ Labor and Capital,’’ ‘* Self Education,” ‘* Reading and Books,” 
“Character,’’ and ‘ Religion.” The author says, in his Intro- 
duction, that much of the book ‘‘ borrows its complexion from 
local circumstances’ peculiar to the West, and is designed espe- 
cially for thousands of toiling men who ‘live in our cities, build 
our wharves, navigate our ships, erect our dwellings, and never 
hear of Christian principle or Christian truth,’ and who ‘ learn 
to neglect the Christianity which neglects them.’’ Most excellent 
service has Mr. Haley rendered by preaching and publishing these 
plain and outspoken words. He puts himself among the workers, 
enters into their feelings, and, without any condescending or 
fraternizing airs, talks to them as a brother and a Christian friend. 
We have been impressed with the evidence the book gives of a 
careful observation of life, of an accurate perception of the dan- 
gers that beset its early paths, of a straightforward and serious 
spirit that makes its earnestness and fraternal interest felt on 
every page. ‘These Lectures abound with proofs of a fact we 
have often noticed in Mr. Haley’s extemporaneous speeches, — 
his fine choice of words and singular compactness of expression, — 
and are sure prophecies that a man with his gifts and industry, 
and self-consecration, will make his influence widely and deeply 
felt. 


Modern Mysteries Explained and Exposed, in Four Parts. By 
Rey. A. Manan, First President of Cleveland University. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


A tare and thick book of nearly five hundred pages, this is, 
we suppose, the biggest gun, that has been aimed against the 
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Spirits. The work isa singular medley. The first thirty pages 
are given to a review of the career of Mr. Andrew Jackson 
Davis, and the last one hundred and twenty pages are occupied 
with a formal statement of the external and internal evidences of 
Christianity. Between these independent topics we have the 
real gist of the book, which admits many of the alleged phenom- 
ena of table-tipping and clairvoyance, but explains them as caused 
by an odylic force, which acts on matter, and forms a subtle 
communication between mind and mind. 


Pictures of Europe, framed in Ideas. By C. A. Barro, 
Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


Mr. Barrot’s book consists of a series of fifteen essays, the 
chief of which are, ‘‘ Beauty of the World,’ ‘* Mountains,’’ 
‘¢ Rivers,” ‘* Lakes,’ ‘‘ The Sea,’’ ‘* Superiority of Art to 
Nature,” ‘‘ Testimony of Art to Religion,’ ‘* The Church,” 
‘¢ Society,’’ ‘* Country,” “‘ Mankind,’’ “ History,” “¢ Destiny.” 
Points in these are occasionally illustrated by what he saw 
abroad ; but the frames of these pictures, as we have sometimes 
seen in the case of a precious miniature, are at least four or five 
times larger than the pictures themselves. That these pages are 
full of poetry and beauty, the author’s name, to all our readers, 
will sufficiently attest. Wherever he went, he found illustrations 
of profound moral and spiritual truths, and most of the famous 
objects of the Old World, its mountains, lakes, rivers, its castles 
and cathedrals, its crowded cities and galleries of art, have had 
an additional charm thrown over them by the power of his genius. 
The old Latin proverb, Calum non animam mutant, &c., never 
struck us so forcibly as on closing this book. Never does the 
author fall into the style of travellers and tourists, or repeat the 
oft-told tale of their observations and reflections. He is always 
himself. A storm at sea, Mont Blanc, the whirl of London or 
Paris, never moved him a hair’s breadth from his individuality. 
Sights and shows, familiar to all readers by volumes of travels, 
and well known to some of us by our own observation, are all 
colored by his personality, and even if before somewhat soiled, as 
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very fine things are apt to be, by frequent handling, they now 
come fresh and bright as presented by his rich and devout imagi- 
nation. This reminds us to add, that never probably was there 
a book, suggested by foreign travel, written in such a profoundly 
religious spirit. Here too the author has been true to himself, 
true to what we all know is uppermost in his heart and inner- 
most in his convictions. By this feature of his work he has made 
his readers his debtors in a way he will of all others most prize. 
It is a book, not to gratify curiosity, nor merely to please the 
love of the beautiful, but to quicken our spiritual nature. The 
cheerful and hopeful tone that pervades it, even while handling 
the darkest themes, such as poverty, suffering, war, will strike 
every reader, and will .irresistibly and unconsciously awaken the 
utmost confidence in the stability and serenity of the author’s 
religious faith. Such a book, drawing nutriment for spiritual 
faith and hope from sources so little used for this purpose, quick- 
ening the purest affections and the holiest aspirations of our 
nature, coming into all our families as an eagerly sought for 
treasure, will be a blessing which words cannot measure, and 
will give to a thousand remote households some of the influences 
of a ministry the most valued where it is the most known. We 
cannot refrain from adding a word relating to the beautiful style 
in which the publishers have sent forth this volume. It reflects 
the highest credit upon a house in whose growing prosperity and 
success all our friends, we are sure, will rejoice. 


Beginning and Growth of the Christian Life; or the Sunday- 
School Teacher. Boston: For the Sunday-School Society, by 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


One of the first fruits of the reorganization of the Sunday-School 
Society, and of the care of a diligent and devoted Secretary, is pre- 
sented to the public in this highly useful volume. In thirteen 
chapters it points out the object of Sunday-school instruction, the 
intellectual and religious qualifications of teachers, the classification 
of pupils, use of manuals and libraries, the proper views of the 
Lord’s Supper and relation of children to the Church, and shows 
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what bearing all these have upon the great end indicated in the title 
of the book, — the Beginning and Growth of the Christian Life. 
Every teacher should ponder this well-written treatise. Nothing 
could be more timely than its appearance now, and we cannot 
doubt that its publication, in connection with the reorganization 
above alluded to, will date a new era in the history of our 
Sunday schools. 


Christie Johnstone. A Novel. By Cuarues Reape. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 

Peg Woffington. A Novel. By Cuaries Reape. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 


Txousanps of readers will have become familiar with these 
beautiful books long before this notice is read. A certain peculiar 
freshness in their style gives them great individuality, and a pure 
and healthy tone characterizes the influence they breathe. Novels 
though they are, they inspire better feelings than many a book of 
more religious pretensions. 


Japan as it Was and Is. By Ricuarp Hiwpretu. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co, 


On the eve, as we are, of commercial intercourse with the rich 
and populous kingdom of Japan, the appearance of a book like 
this is timely, and the name of its author is a sufficient guaranty 
of all needed industry and accuracy. _ He traces the history of 
the country from the time that the European world first received 
any account of it, in the latter part of the thirteenth century, down 
through all the successive attempts at trade made by Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Dutch enterprise. The concluding pages give a 
minute account of the late expedition of Commodore Stewart, 
which resulted, as is well known, in a treaty for commerce and 
friendly intercourse. Mr. Hildreth’s book thus gives all intelli- 
gent readers just that preparation which they wanted for the 
further knowledge of this interesting kingdom which is soon to 
be opened to the world. A note in the Appendix alludes to 
the ‘* exaggeration in the minds of many persons in the United 
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States, respecting the population, wealth, resources, and civiliza- 
tion of the Japanese,” and expresses the belief that trade with 
them is likely to ‘‘ grow slowly, and only after they and we have 
learned each other’s wants’’; but strong hopes may reasonably 
be cherished both of a commerce profitable to us, and of enlight- 
ened Christian influences quickening to them. The book before 
us is furnished with a map and glossary, and contains an account 
of the geography, manufactures, arts, productions, and political 
divisions of the country. 


The Discipline of Sorrow. By Wriuuam G. Entot, D. D. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 


Tus book is designed as a suitable present from a pastor to a 
bereaved family, and as a comforter in the house of affliction. 
Of the intellectual and spiritual fitness of its author to prepare a 
work of this kind, not a word need be said to any readers of this 
Journal. The exterior finish of the book, paper, binding, &c., 
we believe is in keeping with the chasteness and simplicity of its 
style of composition, and the contents, we feel sure, will prove 
acceptable to devout readers of all names and beliefs. We point 
to this as another example of the kind of books we most desire to 
publish, and we hope that extensive sales may show a general 
approbation of our plans. : 


The Altar at Home. Fifth Edition. Boston: American Unita- 
rian Association. 


Our readers will justly conclude that this prayer-book continues 
to have a good sale, since it has now reached the fifth edition. 
Five editions of a prayer-book in the course of five months, is a 
degree of success far beyond our expectations. Encouraged 
by this generous patronage, we have got the work out on better 
paper, and can now afford to sell it at a reduced price. As will 
be seen by our list of prices on the cover of the Journal, “ The | 
Altar at Home ’’ is now sold at retail for fifty cents, with a re- 
duction of one quarter where a number of copies are taken. 

We hope that exertions will be made by pastors to supply 
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every family with a copy. It has given us pleasure to hear of 
cases where men of property have placed ten or twenty dollars in 
the hands of their pastor, to give copies to families unable to 
supply themselves. A pure and precious charity this, and an 
example which is worthy of imitation. 


Sargent’s Standard Second Reader. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co. 


Tr has fallen to us to examine many reading-books for schools, 
but we never met with one which surpasses the excellence of 
this. Most of the pieces are original, and to youthful readers 
will have all the charm of a choice story-book. They are writ- 
ten with an admirable adaptation of words and sentences to the 
wants of the young, and are designed to inspire pure and healthy 
feelings. The illustrations, paper, and binding are of a kind 
most needed, and the book has a neat and attractive appearance. 


Unitarian Christianity and Unitarians. Thirteen Volumes. 
Boston : American Unitarian Association. 


Turse neatly bound volumes contain the entire series of the 
Tracts of the Association. They compose a remarkable body of 
Christian literature, embracing as they do the ablest essays and 
discourses of Dr. Ware, Dr. Dewey, Dr. Channing, President 
Walker, and many other distinguished writers. They are now 
offered for sale as a handsome library edition. To clergymen 
and students in divinity they will be invaluable. We hope to 
sell them, also, to parish libraries, and libraries of public insti- 
tutions. 


ee 


Professor Norton’s Translation and Notes on the Gospels. 


WE advertised this work in our last Quarterly Journal as for 
sale in the rooms of the Association. We have sold nearly one 
hundred copies. In many instances purchasers have taken 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, with the Translation and 
Notes, making six octavo volumes at the low price of eight dollars 
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and a half. We can continue to supply both works at this 
reduced rate. The New York Courier and Inquirer thus notices 
the Translation and Notes : — 

‘©The typographical execution of these volumes will gladden 
the eyes of every lover of beautiful books. In the clearness and 
evenness of the press-work, the beauty of the letter, the symme- 
try of the.page, and tint and texture of the paper, we see the 
evidences of the work of skilful hands, directed by unimpeachable 
taste, and a generous style of publication. We regard the trans- 
lation as the handsomest volume ever printed in America; and in 
its beauty, as well as its correctness, we recognize the directing 
hand of one of its editors, no less than the ability which has 
won its publishers and its printers their enviable reputation with 
the trade and men of letters.”’ 


Pampuurts. — Oftentimes occasional pamphlets express the 
best thought of their writers, and coatain words fitly spoken to 
the times. We all like to know what are their leading ideas. 
So numerous are they, however, and comparatively expensive, 
that the circulation of each is generally small. An important 
service may be rendered by a careful analysis of them, not for 
purposes of praise or criticism, but simply to indicate their 
contents. We shall notice such as may be sent to us. 


Rev. Dr. Neweit of Cambridge, in The Pastor’s Remem- 
brances, a Discourse on the Completion of the Twenty-Fifth Year 
of his Ministry, gives us the reminiscences which that interesting 
oceasion suggested. It speaks of the changes which have taken 
place in that time, and of the spirit in which he has endeavored 
to discharge the duties of his office. ‘‘ When I preach the Gos- 
pel, I preach God’s message. It has eternity and omnipotence 
behind it. It will enter some open ear, it will touch some tender 
heart, prepared by its own good thoughts, or by the quickening 
spirit and discipline of God, to receive it when it comes. ‘ For 
as the snow cometh down and the rain from heaven, and return- 
eth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the 
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eater, so, saith the Lord, shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth; it shall not return unto me void.’ It is this thought 
more than any other which supports a Christian minister in what 
sometimes seems a hard and thankless and fruitless work. Ido 
not believe it ever to be either thankless or fruitless to us, any 
more than it was to our Master. Only we must not expect to 
hear the thanks, or to see the fruit. We must be content and 
happy in the faithful endeavor; and be sure that, if it does not 
accomplish all that we could wish, it will accomplish something 
that God accepts, and we should be grateful for.’’ Perhaps our 
pages will be turned over by some who will be glad to read these 
cheering words. They must have received much force from the 
even, consistent, ever hopeful, and ever industrious ministry of 
him who uttered them. The Appendix contains a list of presents 
received by Mr. Brattle in 1697 and 1698, which is instructive, 
both as showing the relation between pastor and people in a 
former generation, and the prices at which articles of daily use 
were then rated. Habits of care and exactness are indicated 
when the good man could formally enter some twenty items a 
month, such as these: “From the Widow Palmer, three 
oranges, value eight pence ’’; ‘* From Mrs. Hicks, one peck of 
apples, value five pence.”’ 


A Sheaf of Years, a Thank-Offering on the Altar, is the 


title of Dr. Lunt’s Sermon on the twentieth anniversary of his 
installation. It is an expression of gratitude that his residence 
among his people has been so agreeable to his natural dispositions, 
his quiet habits, his love of study, and the necessity imposed by 
the state of his health, and that he has been permitted to exercise 
his ministry in accordance with his own profound convictions of 
what it demands. Touching this latter point, we select a passage 
to which we are glad to give a wider circulation: ‘‘ More than 
all else it has been my aim and purpose, from the commencement 
of my humble ministry in this place, to unfold to you a super- 
natural revelation of truth and grace, the sacred record of which, 
contained in the Scriptures, has been piously transmitted to us 
from the early ages of the Christian Church, which was authen- 
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ticated by miracles, incarnated in the person and life of a divinely 
commissioned Mediator, sealed by his blood who was ‘ declared to 
be the Son of God with power,’ —a revelation which began its free 
course in the world by a ‘demonstration of the Holy Spirit,’ 
which has made all its advances, and gained all its triumphs over 
sin and error, and exerted all its benign and saving influences 
hitherto, simply and only by virtue of its being the power of God 
applied to human necessities, and the Word of God speaking in 
tones of commanding authority to man’s sinful and stubborn 
will, and the grace of God vouchsafed for the salvation of our 
guilty race. With any one who denies the Bible, questions the 
miracles, rejects the supernatural element of our religion, ignores 
the soul, materializes the great idea of God by identifying him 
with the Universe, and so repeats the ancient error of those de- 
scribed by a Christian Apostle, ‘who changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator, who is blessed for ever’; — with any one holding and pro- 
fessing such views, it is impossible for me to accord or to act, by 
whatever name, Unitarian or T'rinitarian, he may call himself, or 
by whatever reforms he may seek to signalize his zeal.” 


Dr. Brttows’s Sermon before the Western Conference of 
Churches at Buffalo, is entitled the Christian Liberal. He thinks 
that the word /ibera/ ought to be peculiarly descriptive of the 
American patriot, thinker, and Christian, as it denotes a man of 
‘open views, high hopes, strong faith, broad charity, wide ac- 
tivity, large round-about souls, loving and trusting the light, en- 
couraging the freest inquiry, adopting the most courageous policy, 
interpreting Constitution and Bible in the most generous way, 
allowing the most unqualified freedom of conscience.”? He 
thinks the title fairly belongs to our common American Christen- 
dom, our Unitarian theology being only its dogmatic side. 
“ After two generations of inquiry and criticism, we see no 
reason to doubt that Unitarian theology is essentially and char- 
acteristically the intellectual expression of liberal, that is, of 
American Christianity, or, more broadly, of Christianity under 
free conditions, to which it must finally come, the world over. 
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We pass this judgment not as self-applauders, — for we have 
been the heirs, not the discoverers, of this theology. We pro- 
nounce it, indeed, not as interested parties; for if it be not so, 
we are as deeply concerned as any Christians can be to know it; — 
we pass it as calm observers of the tendencies of theology all the 
world over, but peculiarly in America. It seems to us that the 
Trinitarian system is steadily, quietly retreating before the advance 
of learning, science, and freedom. Its terminology has dropped 
out of the elegant literature of the world. History, in her most 
candid and able works, derives no aid from its theories, and 
shows no marks of its guidance. Science walks over and through 
its walls without seeming to see them. Accomplished men of 
all countries and climes, statesmen, philosophers, artists, meet 
upon a totally different religious ground.’’? Dr. Bellows glances 
at the future of this Liberal Christianity, and protests against any 
compromise of its essential truths, or any adoption of methods 
elsewhere found successful, and closes with a glowing description 
of the good and worthy work which we have to do. 


Rev. Mr. Woopzury of Lowell gave an Oration last Fourth 
of July before the City Authorities, on the Character and Influ- 
ence of American Civilization. The idea at the basis of our 
institutions he defines to be ‘‘ the worth of individual manhood ’’ ; 
and he traces the influence of this in the settlement of the coun- 
try, in the Colonial history, in the achievement of our indepen- 
dence, in our religious toleration, in our system of common 
schools, in the freedom of the press, in our popular suffrage, in 
the elevation of labor, in the light it has shed upon the prospects 
and hopes of man in other nations of the world. On all these 
points he speaks hopeful and manly words. We admire the in- 
dependence and courage which some of his pages bespeak. 


‘Amone the Services at the Installation of Rev. Adams Ayer, is 
the Sermon by Dr. Bellows of New York on ‘* Worship, the Want 
of our National Church.’’ He points out the essential difference 
between the moral and religious faculties of our nature, — the for- 
mer critical and regulative, the latter being a source of inspiration 
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in a wide domain of affections, passions, capacities, tastes, longings, 
which lift up, mould, and regenerate. In our American Church 
there is a vast preponderance of the moral over the religious ele- 
ment, witnessed by the neglect of worship, and by the great atten- 
tion given to education, reforms, philanthropy. The political 
sentiment of the country, its science, its material activity, its uni- 
versal self-consciousness, are all unfavorable to reverence, wor- 
ship, religion. Even our churches are sustained more because 
they are places of moral instruction than places of worship ; and 
‘¢without the element of faith, the sentiment that leads to wor- 
ship, without veneration, trust, spirituality, and heavenly-minded- 
ness, the character of the nation may be slowly sinking, while its 
external prosperity and even moral advancement re in full and 
triumphant career, like a patient all whose acute symptoms are 
good, but whose pulse is lowering day by day.’’ This Sermon is 
an opening chapter of one of the grandest and most important sub- 


jects a preacher can discuss, but which requires a volume for its 
full development. 


Tue graduating class at Cambridge Divinity School was ad- 
dressed this year by the Rev. Dr. Briggs of Salem, on The Liv- 
ing Ministry; its Preparation and its Work. It points out the 
human and the divine preparation ; shows that the latter is still a 
source of inspiration, needed in all attempts to reform the world, 
creating in man both a faith in his work and a Christian insight 
indispensable to the wise administration of religious truth, impart- 
ing the true attributes of power, and giving a fitness to meet the 
call of this age, because it can meet the call of all ages. We 
quote the closing paragraph: —‘*I welcome you to something 
more than the ministry of a sect, I trust, or I should not wish to 
welcome you at all. The differing schools of religious instruction 
are tempted to regard themselves as set to defend particular forms 
of faith. ‘Temptations to partisanship steal upon men unawares. 
When the first stage in the life of sects has passed, and they have 
ceased to fight for their existence, opposite tendencies will often 
appear. Some will become absorbed with the central truths which 
give vitality to every church, and others will still cling to the 
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peculiar idea which distinguishes them, and which they wish to 
infuse into the life of Christendom. You are not to make your 
duties as Liberal Christians paramount in your thought. You are 
servants of the one Lord Christ. If, in the developmént of his 
divine life, you speak words which are spoken at other altars, and 
are drawn into growing sympathy with those from whom you 
seem to differ, heed not the ery that you are courting the favor of 
those who are outside of your own fold. You are more than Lib- 
eral, or Orthodox, or Protestant, or Catholic. You are Curis- 
TIAN. Seek to bring out the living spirit of the Lord, though all 
peculiar names be obliterated, and all special temples overthrown. 
Indeed, I welcome that ministry which cherishes these widening 
Christian sympathies. It follows the leadings of Providence, the 
inmost prayer of the Church to-day. The world longs for those 
deeper truths of the one divine life which are the iron bands and 
the magnetic wires to secure an indissoluble fellowship round the 
globe. God speed the hour in which these different companies of 
believers will be fused into one Christian whole, and the last prayer 
of the Saviour will be answered, ‘ that they all may be one.’ ”’ 


Rey. Dr. Extor’s Discourse before the Alumni of the Divinity 
School of Harvard University is on the subject suggested by the 
words of St. Paul, ‘‘I magnify my office.’’ It discusses the 
reasons why many leave the sacred profession, and why the can- 
didates for its labors and usefulness are so few ; shows the essen- 
tial weakness and insufficiency of these reasons ; expresses the 
fear that the real cause is some secret scepticism concerning its 
reality, its innate dignity, its religious necessity, its practical, 
present, and eternal usefulness; and points out what ministers 
themselves must do as a means of cure and way of restoration. 
Among its many sensible and timely suggestions, we quote one 
relating to the undue importance attached to the sermon in the 
exercises of public worship, and the tendency to make the minis- 
terial office a mere itinerant lectureship : —‘‘ One almost fatal 
consequence is a hireling ministry. A tariff of prices is fixed 
for the day’s work, and the Sunday’s preaching is paid for, on 
the Sunday perhaps, and in the church, upon the ordinary princi- 
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ples of trade. This may not be wrong in itself, for circumstances 
may justify it, and the laborer is worthy of his hire; but its ten- 
dency as a usual arrangement, and especially when it comes, ‘as it 
does in some cases, to take the place of all other arrangements, 
must be to degrade the profession in the eyes of those who give 
and these who receive. The laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
they whose whole time is given to the Gospel must live thereby ; 
but the less close the contact is made between the duty performed 
and the money earned, the more pleasantly and the better will the 
work be done. In fact, preaching is almost the only part of a 
minister’s duty which can be directly paid for, and the most im- 
portant duties of his office are such as cannot be bought or sold. 
You or I may be paid for preaching on the next Sunday; but for 
friendly counsel and faithful rebuke, for sympathy and kindness, 
for consolation to the bereaved and comfort to the dying, would 
the insult of payment be offered, and their pecuniary value fixed? 
In proportion, therefore, as the work of a minister is narrowed 
down to preaching, it becomes a mercenary work, and the calling 
of an apostle may rapidly degenerate into a trade.’’ The above 
suggestion in regard to the closeness of contact between the duty 
performed and the money earned, we hope will meet the eye of 
various parish committees ; for while it doubtless sometimes hap- 
pens that such committees forget the contact altogether, there are 
those, on the other hand, who make it altogether too close. No 
right-minded physician, coming from the dying bed of his patient, 
would like to have the fee thrust into his hand at the door; and 
we certainly know of instances where the preacher has been 
pained by receiving his Sunday’s pay on the Sunday and in the 
church. The entire Discourse of Dr. Eliot breathes that high- 
toned influence which his own ministry reflects, and which met 
the best uses of the occasion on which it was delivered. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 


June 6. — Rev. Adams Ayer was installed associate pastor of 
the Unitarian Society in Charlestown, N. H., the venerable Dr. 
Crosby, the senior pastor, having had the sole care of this Society 
since 1810. The sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Bellows, of 
New York. « . 


Jone 10.— The Unitarian church in Dorchester, having under- 
gone a thorough renewal, by which the interior has been made 
one of the most attractive places of worship in the neighborhood 
of Boston, was this day opened for public services. The sermon 
was preached by the pastor, Rev. N. Hall, who, having recov- 
ered his health, officiated for the first time after a year’s suspen- 
sion of his labors. 


June 13. — The Conference of Western Churches assembled in 
- the city of Buffalo, For an account of the proceedings, see West- 
ern Department. 


June 13.— Rey. William F. Bridge was installed as colleague 
pastor with the Rev. Dr. Leonard, in care of the First Congrega- 
tional Society in Dublin, N. H. Sermon by Rey. Dr. Peabody, 
of Portsmouth. 


June 13. — The semi-annual meeting of the Sunday-school 
Teachers in Middlesex County was held in Somerville. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Staples, of Lexington. 


June 17. — Mr. James R. McFarland was ordained an Evan- 
gelist in Buffalo, with special reference to his taking charge of the 
new “Unitarian Society in Peoria, Illinois. Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Stebbins, of Meadville. 


June 17.— Unitarian preaching was commenced in Yonkers, 
N. ¥. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Osgood, of New York. 
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Jone 27. —Mr. William T. Clarke was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church in South Hingham. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
King, of Boston. 


June 28. —- The Annual Visitation of the Meadville Theological 
School. The sermon to the’ graduating class was preached by 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, of Chicago, and the following young 
men completed their preparation for the Gospel ministry : —Ira 
Bailey, Hiram Dugan, ‘T. B. Forbush, Hervey B. Johnson, 
William Craig, Asa A. Lason, Eugene De Normandie. 


Juny 15. — Sermon to the graduating class in the Divinity 
School in Cambridge was preached by Rey. Mr. Briggs, of Salem. 


Jury 17. — The Annual Visitation of the Cambridge Divinity 
School took place this day. The following young gentlemen 
completed their studies: — Andrew Napoleon Adams, George 
Franklin Allen, Charles Taylor Canfield, William Thomas Crap- 
ster, Simeon Borden Durfee, Frederick Frothingham, Edward 
Hervey Hall, George Hughes Hepworth, William Lincoln Jen- 
kins, Alfred Porter Putnam, Theodore Tebbets, Charles Briggs 
Thomas, Asa Messer Williams. 

At the meeting of the Alumni, Rev. Dr. Hedge, of Providence, 
was chosen Second Preacher, the First Preacher, chosen last year, 
being Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Portsmouth. Rev. Dr. Gannett was 
re-elected President of the Alumni Association; Rev. Mr. San- 
ger, Vice-President; Rev. J. F. W. Ware, Secretary; Rev. 
Dr. Newell, Rev. A. R. Pope, and Rev. F. W. Holland, Stand- 
ing Committee. The annual sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. 
Eliot, of St. Louis. 

Aueust 29. — Rev. George W. Webster was installed pastor 
of the First Congregational Society in Bedford, Mass. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Chandler Robbins, of Boston. 


Unrrartan Meerine in Liverpoon. — Our readers need not be 
informed that some of the old Presbyterian organizations in Eng- 
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Jand and Ireland are now Unitarian, though they retain their 
ancient title. On the 22d of June last, the two hundred and tenth 
anniversary of the “ Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Ministers of Lancashire and Cheshire ’? was celebrated 
at Liverpool. The occasion was one of great interest, as we judge 
from reading the full report in the London Inquirer. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, whose visit to this 
country in 1849 afforded much pleasure to many of his religious 
friends here. Among the speakers we notice the names of Rev. 
Dr. Beard, Rev. Mr. Aspland, Rev. James Martineau, and Rev. 
Messrs. Baker and Ham, the two recent converts from Orthodoxy. 
Rey. W. H. Channing, now supplying one of the Unitarian pul- 
pits in Liverpool, was also present, and addressed the meeting. 
His presence there, coupled with the fact of his descent, suggest- 
ed a reflection which he stated in the following words: — 


“ Tt is a most remarkable coincidence that a lineal descendant of one 
of the first of the Independent clergy of Massachusetts should be wel- 
comed, at the distance of two hundred years, in that very original body 
of Presbyterians who were so anxious to cut out the Independents ; 
but it is a fact that I am a lineal descendent of Francis Higginson of 
Salem, Massachusetts, and this is the old Presbyterian body of 1645.” 


Mr. Channing spoke also both at the Dinner given at the Adel- 
phi Hotel, and at the Soiree in the school-room attached to Mr. 
Martineau’s church. From his speech in the latter place we take 
the following extract : — 


*‘ We must never place ourselves for an instant in the attitude of a 
sect. The fact is, we Unitarians are not a sect,—I say we are the 
Church Universal. Pardon the seeming arrogance of this assumption. 
Our friends do not know it who stand outside, but it is true; and it is 
their fault, not ours, that they do not know it. And if they are foolish 
and stubborn, and choose to stand outside after we have given them 
the welcome, still keep the doors open and say, Here is your place 
whenever you are ready; but please to understand that we are The 
Church, and nothing less, — we are not a sect at all. Unitarianism 
never was a sect, and Unitarianism does itself immense injustice, when, 
driven by persecution, it seems to take the attitude of a sect. Now, as 
I understand the signs of the times, it is precisely here that we are 
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coming out of the false position into which our brethren and friends 
—in their good intent and purpose, no doubt — had driven us. We 
are coming to see that our true position is in the assertion that, if any 
truth has been held by the Christian Church, we hold that truth ina 
purer form than it was ever held before. We seek to bring out that 
pure Christian truth which was the first life of love in the primitive 
Church, and which, flowing through muddy channels for a time, has 
of late been filtering itself, until once again it wells out as the crystal 
water of life, the essence of which is love, and the form of which is lib- 
erty. To bring out this pure primitive Christianity is the function of 
the Unitarian Church, and we are all beginning to recognize it. See 
whether it is not so. The Unitarian churches are beginning to sym- 
bolize and interpret the Orthodox doctrine to the Orthodox churches, 
and to show them that what we cast off is the cloud of error that has 
surrounded and darkened it, and that we are bringing out the original 
truth in its brightness and power. Here is where we interlock with 
the Orthodox churches, and I rejoice to know that members of the 
Orthodox communions are recognizing it, and are forming with us a 
bond of unity. On the other hand, I deny that any earnest man, be 
he Deist or Infidel, who, standing outside of the Christian Church as 
he supposes, yet holds a firm faith in the power of love and goodness 
in his own soul, believes in the prevalence of goodness throughout the 
universe, and confides in a Being of Perfect Good, and who declares 
that he holds a larger religion than we do who come under the symbol 
of the Cross, —I deny that such a man is actually outside of the Chris- 
tian Church. He thinks himself so; but our work is to prove to him 
that the essence and power of Christianity is just what he holds most’ 
dear ; to show to him that Christianity never was anything exceptional 
in human history ; but that it is the very flower and fruit of all prog- 
ress and development in the human race, and that it brings out in its 
completest form what the best men have reverenced in all ages.” 


To the soiree at which this speech was made, Mr. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the Consul of the United States at Liverpool, had 
been invited. Absence from Liverpool prevented his attendance ; 
but he sent a letter, which was read at the meeting, and was well 
called “a choice moss from the Old Manse.”? He says: “It 
seems to me a noble and beautiful testimony to the truth of our 
religious convictions, that after so long a period, coming down 
from the past with an ocean between them, the Liberal churches 
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of England and America should nevertheless have arrived at the 
same results; that an American, an offspring of Puritan sires, 
still finds himself in brotherly relations with the posterity of those 
free-minded men who exchanged a parting pressure of the hand 
with his forefathers more than two centuries ago.”? : 

These meetings in Liverpool, so earnest and hopeful in their 
spirit, have attracted no small share of attention. A writer in 
‘* The Liverpool Mail,’’ of June 30, under the head of ‘ Unita- 
rians Organizing,’’ sounds the alarm in a long article, the tone of 
which may be inferred from the opening sentence, which is as 
follows : — 

“Few thoughtful observers of passing events will have failed to note 
various remarkable, nay, really ominous, displays of restless activity, 
indomitable energy, and successful combination among the Unitarian 
body, both within and without the walls of Parliament. Curious and 
almost marvellous it is — were it not also most humiliating and por- 
tentous — to contrast the secular apathy and torpor of the Church with 
the overcharged explosiveness of the conyenticle...... We see the 
yeriest handful of political dissenters, their chiefs being all Unitarians, 
forming one small but serried phalanx, and so carrying always every- 
thing before them.” 

The writer goes on to speak ‘‘of the growing potentiality 
of the Unitarian body, both in the legislature and in the journals ”’ 
of the kingdom. Such phrases as ‘‘serried phalanx”? and ‘¢ in- 
domitable energy ’’ are somewhat new as applied to any Unitarian 
body, either in England or America. If our English friends are 
showing a degree of activity and enterprise which justifies this 
language, we certainly rejoice, and hope that we in the United 
States may be included in the same condemnation. We believe 
there are signs of greater life among our English brethren, and 
the editor of the London Inquirer, commenting on this article in 
the Liverpool Mail, alludes confidently to “‘ the firmness and se- 
cret strength of our reviving organizations.”” The Unitarian body 
in this country, we believe, is experiencing a similar revival. If 
it be a revival of a mere clannish denominationalism, we do not 
think the fact is one upon which we can be congratulated. On 
this point we have many sympathies with what Mr. Channing has 
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so well said, We think, however, that it is characterized by 
something broader and more generous, more truly in the spirit of 
Christ. 


*,* The letters of John Calvin, in five volumes, and contain- 
ing upwards of five hundred letters, most of which have never 
before been printed, are now passing through the press in Eng- 
land. ‘This collection,’ says Dr. Jules Bonnet, the editor, 
‘‘is the result of five years of study and research among the 
archives of Switzerland, France, Germany, and England. The 
correspondence began in his [Calvin’s] youth, and is closed only 
on his death-bed, i. e. from May, 1528, to May, 1564.” 


*,* Twelve autograph sermons of Luther have recently been 
discovered at Raksan, in Hungary. The MS. is bound in vellum, 
and the sermons are written on thick brownish paper, in faded, 
though still legible, black-letter. Each separate sermon is signed 
with Luther’s autograph signature. 


Fiorence Nicutincate.— A gentleman now in this country, 
who was an intimate friend of the family, sends the New York 
Times the following note in reference to this noble and devoted 
woman ; — 


**Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale, Miss Nightingale, the eldest sister of 
Florence, and Florence Nightingale herself, are Unitarians, even 
severe and strict Unitarians. Mrs: Nightingale, from whom Florence 
has chiefly derived the self-sacrificing beauty of character which has 
borne her to the Hast, is a sister of Mr. Nicholson, of Waverley Abbey, 
Swires, a strict Unitarian. Mr. Bonham Carter, her cousin, M. P. for 
Winchester, is the only member of the family who has conformed to 
the Church of England, There can be no mistake about her religion, 
as the writer of this has spoken so many times to her on these sub- 
jects, and the family are remarkable for adhering to their faith, under 

‘the severe trial to which the strong prejudices against Unitarians 
among the higher classes of England constantly exposed them. 
When at Helmsly Park, their seat in Hampshire, owing to the ab- 
sence of a Unitarian church, they attended the service of the Church 
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of England, and doubtless Florence Nightingale took part in all the 
benevolent societies of the parish, which may have led to a mistake 
as to her convictions ; but though tolerant in the widest and broadest 
sense, they are, in conviction and profession, Unitarians. The Night- 
ingales live but a few miles from Lord Palmerston’s, and the two 
families have been for years on terms of most affectionate intimacy.” 


Rey. JosepH Mutuens has recently published a book in Lon- 
don entitled ‘‘ Missions in South India Visited and Described,’? — 
the result of personal examination in 1853. He says there are 
in the Presidency of Madras 650,000 Catholics, 120,000 Syrian 
Christians, and 76,000 Protestant converts, who are all receiving 
secular as well as religious instruction. Many useful arts have 
been introduced among the natives, such as watch-making and 
lace-making. Generally speaking, the missionary movement in 
India has been attended with far smaller success than was confi- 
dently anticipated, and the failure Mr. Mullens attributes chiefly 
to the intolerance of caste. 


ConFIRMATION oF THE History GIVEN IN THE Book oF 
Exopus. — Rey. J. D. Heath has published in London Exodus 
-Papyri, containing the results of an extensive examination of 
Egyptian records, in which he finds traces of a history parallel] 
with that given in the Pentateuch by Moses. Mr. Heath has 
made himself-familiar with the method of deciphering hiero- 
glyphies employed by Young and Champollion, and a careful ex- 
amination of the Papyri has led him to the conclusion that they 
are ‘* note-books of the scribes recording current events.”? The 
bearing they have upon the Mosaic history is set forth in the fol- 


lowing paragraph : — 


“That we should meet here with a Jannes mentioned five times, 
wlth a Moses twice, with a Balak, the son of Zippor, at a place called 
Huzoth, with the word Hebrew, and with the ‘feast of passing the 
dead, is enough to excite at least our curiosity. When we find, 
moreover, from these papyri, that a people, among whom a Moses was 
a leader, marched towards Palestine by the route of Tasacarta, Mig- 
dol, and Zoar; that they were connected with the names Midian and 
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Aram ; that there was a contest ata place of a great water-flood ; that 
an enslaved Aramzan people, located about Tappanes, met with great 
opposition from the governor of the place in celebrating the four days’ 
feast at the beginning of their year; that a Moses is again named asa 
cattle-owner among them ; that a royal or noble youth is described as 
meeting a sudden and mysterious death; that a royal order is imme- 
diately issued for the hasty departure of a people for their ‘ feast of 
passing the dead’; and that miracles are named as performed by their 
leader in the palace in Lower Egypt; — when all this is upon the 
record, I may be pardoned as a Christian clergyman for maintaining 
that the contemporaneity of these papyri with the Exodus seems 
established, and for recommending to those who have doubted the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch a reconsideration of their theories.” 


Possiste Errects or THE War IN THE Crimea. — A pam- 
phlet has just been published in London, which vigorously takes 
the ground that England is now used as the tool of Bonapartist 
ambition and Romish policy. The permanent possession of Con- 
stantinople and Egypt by the French is alleged to be a more 
direct object of danger than any aggression of Russia, and the 
spread of Popery will now be only the moral result of the weak- 
ening of Mahometanism and of the Greek Church. It would be 
in accordance with the whole history of the Papal Church if it 
should be found that she is more at the bottom of the war than 
she appears to be. 


Tue Burnetr Prizes 1s Scornanp. — Our readers will re- 
member the large prizes, of nine and six thousand dollars, recently 
given for the two best essays on the ‘‘ Evidence of the Existence 
of God.’’ The successful essays have been published. We see 
that much disappointment is expressed in regard to their ability. 
The London Atheneum says: ‘‘'One evades, the other begs, the 
question, Mr. Thompson [who obtained the first prize] treats 
the sceptic too frequently with something approaching to disdain, 
in a way that does not seam very candid; he picks out the weak 
points of his argument, and overthrows them with an air of tri- 
umph; he is dogimatic and positive, and although often intol- 
erant to the assumptions of others, he assumes freely on his own 
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side. Dr. Tulloch [the recipient of the second prize], on the 
contrary, is an example of the Scotchmetaphysician ; he is cer- 
tainly not so coldand lifeless as his predecessors of the last cen- 
tury, but his work is precisely of the same class, — skilful in 
minute distinctions and happy in devising arguments to prove the 
indisputable.’’ However just or unjust these criticisms may be, 
it must be acknowledged that the stimulus of a prize has not usu- 
ally been successful in procuring the ablest treatises on moral and 
religious subjects, which are always best handled only when 
taken up con amore. 


Tae New Carrie-Marxet 1n Lonvon. — Every person 
visiting London goes of course to Smithfield Market, —an open 
square of six acres, for many centuries the cattle-market for the 
metropolis, and the scene of the burning of heretics in the days of 
persecution. ‘The writer has a lively remembrance of examining 
the spot, marked by a cross, where John Rogers was burned at a 
stake. But the days of Smithfield Market are passed. And they 
should have been passed some time ago. By the extension of the 
city, a field, once in the remote suburbs, became surrounded by a 
dense population, and the nuisance had grown intolerable of hay- 
ing thousands of sheep, cows, and pigs driven through crowded 
streets. Accordingly, a new market has at length been provided. 
A few miles out of London are Copenhagen Fields, and here fif- 
teen acres have been fitted for the purposes of a market. The 
area has been paved with granite, the whole may be at any time 
flushed with water, it is surrounded by a handsome railing, and is 
suitably provided with offices. It will accommodate 36,000 sheep, 
6,400 bullocks, 1,600 calves, and 900 pigs. On the 13th of June 
last, the place was opened as the Great Metropolitan Market. 
Prince Albert did not deem the occasion too humble and unimpor- 
tant for his presence. After a drive around the market-place, 
there was a large assembly in a tent, and here the Prince made a 
short but sensible speech, in which he expressed the hope that, 
‘though a removal from the market occupied for so many cen- 
turies would necessarily occasion a temporary dislocation of old 
habits and interests,’ ‘the excellence of the new arrangements, 
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and the magnificence of the design, would be found eminently 
conducive to the comfort’ and health of the city of London.” 
Probably, when Brighton shall be surrounded with paved streets 
and long blocks of dwellings, the scene here described may be 
repeated by a removal of our cattle-market to Waltham or Lex- 
ington. 


Tue Sentiment or Reverence.— We apprehend that it is the 
great feebleness of the sentiment of reverence in our cold, intel- 
lectual, Northern European minds which renders it so difficult for 
us to understand idolatry. An English Protestant — especially 
a nonconformist — is utterly at a loss to comprehend how the an- 
cient Jews, God’s chosen and favored people, could be under any 
temptation to fall down and worship stocks and stones. The 
thing is to him simply unintelligible and ridiculous, — sheer folly 
and wickedness. Yes, good brother Hardfacts, it was very fool- 
ish and very wicked, no doubt. But depend on it there was 
something good mixed up with that folly and sin which gave the 
temptations such terrible power. That mysterious something 
which dragged them down on their knees, spite of all their light 
and knowledge and glorious history, and divine laws and chas- 
tenings, before the quaint and rude and hideous forms worshipped 
by the heathen world, was the sentiment of reverence, — the love 
of worship and delight in worship for its own sake, which longed 
for a grosser, more tangible, and imaginable object than the Infi- 
nite and Unseen Creator ; and found it easier to grovel in the mire, 
when it ought to have soared to the skies. Perhaps in this one 
point our superiority to the poor idolaters, whom we despise, is by 
no means so great as we imagine; and our pure, but cold, re- 
ligious worship, if it were not too proud, might learn a lesson 


from Popery or Polytheism itself.— London Eclectic Review, 
July, 1855. 


— 


Tue Creep Power. — There is nothing imaginary in the state- 
ment that the creed power is beginning to prohibit the Bible as 
really as Rome did, though in a subtler way. During the whole 
course of seven years’ study, the Protestant candidate for the 
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ministry sees before him an unauthorized statement, spiked down 
and stereotyped, of what he must find, in the Bible, or be mar- 
tyred. And does any one acquainted with human nature need to 
be told that he studies under a tremendous pressure of motive. Is 
that freedom of opinion the liberty wherewith Christ maketh free 2 
Rome would have given that. Every one of her clergy might 
have studied the Bible to find the Pontifical creed, on the pain of 
death. Was that liberty? Hence I say, that liberty of opinion 
in our theological seminaries is a mere form, to say nothing of the 
thumbscrew of criticism by which every original mind is tortured 
into negative propriety. The whole boasted liberty of the student 
consists in a choice of chains, — a choice of handcuffs, — whether 
he will wear the Presbyterian handcuffs, Baptist, Methodist, Epis- 
copal, or other Evangelical handcuffs. Hence it has now come to 
pass that the ministry themselves dare not study the Bible. Large 
portions thereof are seldom touched. It lies useless lumber; or 
if they do study and search, they cannot show their people what 
they find there. There is something criminal in saying anything 
new. It is shocking to utter words that have not the mould of 
age upon them. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Provipentiat Mission or Reuicious Denominations. — His- 
tory is diviner than we are apt to think; the wanderings of the 
human spirit after truth are not all delusion and loss; extremes, 
however terrible, have instruction in them which could never oth- 
erwise be realized ; and antagonisms of opinion have displayed or 
called forth a mental tension, with which the world could ill dis- 
pense. It has been the providential mission of one party to main- 
tain the validity of divine authority in religion; it has been the 
mission of another to advocate the claims of reason, and the light 
that is within us; it has ofttimes been the aim of a third to recon- 
cile the claims of the two, and bring the Christian world into har- 
mony and peace. By few, comparatively, has it been seen that 
we should purchase the ascendency either of authority or of rea- 
son at a dear rate; yea, that it were an unfruitful repose to con- 
summate a perfect reconciliation of the two, before the fulness of 
the time has come ; but that in their very antagonism we have the 
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secret spring of real progress; and that, in the continual separa- 
‘tion effected by the reason, we are marching onwards to an ever 
higher, broader, and more catholic unity, in the clear comprehen- 
sion of all that is truly implied in divine authority. — Morell’s 
Philosophy of Religion. 


Deterioration or THE Human Racer sy Vaccination. — A 
French physician has just published a pamphlet under the title of 
the ‘‘ Physical and Moral Degeneration of the Human Race caused 
by Vaccination.” The startling theory that Jenner, who for more 
than half a century has enjoyed the reputation of one of the great- 
est benefactors of humanity, was in fact the principal author of 
cholera’ and a host of modern diseases, has been broached before, 
but without exciting much attention. Now, however, the lmpe- 
rial Academy of Medicine has placed the subject on their paper 
for discussion. — London Leader. 
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[Under the editorial care of Rev. W. D. Hatey, of Alton, Illinois, 
to whom all communications for its pages are to be addressed.] 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL CON. 
FERENCE OF WESTERN UNITARIAN CHURCH- 
ES, HELD IN BUFFALO, JUNE 13-16, 1855. 


Tue Fourth Annual Conference of Western Unitarian 
Churches commenced its session at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Thursday morning, the 14th of June, in the Unitarian — 
church. The introductory sermon was preached, on the 
previous evening, by Rev. Dr. Bellows of New York. 

The chair was taken at nine o’clock by Rey. Dr. Hos- 
mer, the President of the Conference, who opened the ses- 
sion with prayer. At the close of the devotional exercises, 
the President appointed the following committees; and 
while the business of the Conference was preparing, a short 
recess was taken to allow an opportunity for social conver- 
sation. 

Committee on Members. Rev. A. H. Conant, Rev. W. 
D. Haley, E. C. Sprague, Esq. 

Committee on Business. Rev. A. A. Livermore, Rev. J. 
H. Heywood, U. T. Howe, Esq. 

Committee on Finance. Messrs. Ward, Lovering, and 
Merrill. 

The Conference being called to order, the Committee on 
Members. reported that the following places, within the 
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bounds of the Conference, were represented by clerical or 
lay delegates : —St. Louis, Mo.; Rockford, Ill. ; Quincy, 
Ill. ; Peoria, Ill.; Pittsburg, Pa. ; Meadville, Pa. ; Marietta, 
Ohio ; Louisville, Ky. ; Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Jackson, Mich. ; 
Geneva, Ill. ; Elgin, Ill. ; Detroit, Mich. ; Columbus, Ohio ; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Austinburg, Ohio; Alton, Ill. 

They also reported visiting delegates from the American 
Unitarian Association, the Unitarian Association of the 
State of New York, and the Meadville Divinity School, and 
from the following places : — Syracuse, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Boston, Deerfield, Mass. ; San Francisco, California ; and 
the Sandwich Islands. 

The committee reported the following order of busi- 
ness : — 

Tuurspay. — Reports from the Churches; Mr. Liver- 
more’s Report on Resolutions for Discussion. 

Fripay.— Mr. Shippen’s Report; Report on Sunday- 
School Manual ; Report on Antioch College. 

Sarurpay.— Report of Executive Committee ; Treas- 
urer’s Report; Report of Committee on Districts; Choice 
of Officers. 

The President, in his usual felicitous style, and with 
much affection, gave a hearty welcome to the guests who 
had come from all parts of the Union to join in this annual 
celebration. He referred to the time, some twenty-five 
years since, in Boston, when it was talked of sending a 
missionary beyond the Hudson River to the West, to see if 
there was in that section any opportunity for missionaries 
to work with effect in promoting the cause. One was sent, 
who after a time came back, and reported no great pros- 
pect of success. As he looked, last night and this morn- 
ing, upon the assemblage that had come together, he could 
not but be forcibly struck with the contrast exhibited. 
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E. C. Sprague, Esq., on behalf of the laity of Buffalo, 
extended a warm and eloquent invitation to all who had 
come, to. make themselves happy in the Buffalo homestead 
upon this annual thanksgiving of the Unitarian family. 

The Conference then proceeded to the discussion of its 
business in the order reported by the committee. 


. 


REPORTS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. C. A. Srapues reported the church at Meadville, Pa. His 
connection with the church commenced eleven months previously, 
and though a very great progress was not to be looked for in so 
short a time, yet he thought he could discover a visible growth of re- 
ligious life in the congregation. ‘The Sunday school was very pros- 
perous, numbering a hundred and twenty-five scholars; and much 
assistance was received in that department from the students in 
the Divinity School, who had been untiring in their efforts to ad- 
vance that most important branch of the church. There had been 
fifteen additions to the church during the year, but the congrega- 
tion was not very largely increased, owing to removals. 

Rev. A. A. Livermore said : — 

The report from Cincinnati was not materially different from that 
of last year. During the winter months a weekly gathering was 
held from house to house of the ladies of the Society, to make up 
garments for the Relief Union, to be distributed to the poor of the 
city. Several hundred of substantial and useful articles were thus 
provided. 

Money raised during the year for various benevolent objects was 
$1,440.80. More of a social spirit had been awakened in the So- 
ciety. The old church had ceased to be safe as a place of wor- 
ship, on account of a defective roof. The Society had held several 
meetings preparatory to repairing the old church or building a 
new one. The hope was to select a new site and erect a new 
edifice. The Society had ample ability to do it, if they were so 
disposed. Such an enterprise would in itself be of great service 
in developing a social and religious interest. Worship was now 
held in a public hall in the city. 

10* 
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He was also happy to state, that, in regard to Pittsburg, there 
were two delegates present. He had learned that a strong and 
deep interest was felt by Unitarians in that place in the cause, and 
in reviving the Society, and had strong hopes of its accomplish- 
ment. He also hoped that during the year a missionary would be 
sent to that quarter. 

As regards Ohio, he could say that accounts were encouraging 
and prospects brightening. That State is no longer represented 
by a single bishop: laborers are at work in different sections, with 
good effect. He was happy to announce that Columbus was rep- 
resented by delegates. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo reported from Cleveland, Ohio. 

In December, 1853, he went to Cleveland and preached three 
sermons. Several previous attempts had been made for the organi- 
zation of a Liberal Society, but without success. When he arrived, 
he found about two hundred persons all eager for the foundation 
of such a church, and, after having preached a third sermon, 
$1,000 was raised to establish one. He commenced his ministry 
in October, with a congregation of three hundred persons. On 
the Ist of December he commenced a series of lectures to young 
men, the audiences always being composed of six or eight hun- 
dred persons. His present congregation consists of between 
three and four hundred persons, one third of whom were Unita- 
rians, one third Universalists, and one third belonged to no sect, 
had no creed, and cared for none. A number, about twenty, had 
not been inside of a church for ten years, and these are now the 
most zealous laborers in the cause. Last winter the system of 
social meetings was established, in order that the members of the 
Society might get fully acquainted. A Sabbath school had also 
been established, now numbering some fifty scholars. At present 
they have a very good place of worship, and think that, in the 
course of the year, they will be able to build a church edifice. 

Being asked in regard to the condition of the Unitarian cause 
in Northern Ohio, Mr. Mayo stated that throughout that section 
of the State there was gradually peering forth from the mists of 
Orthodoxy, which had enshrouded the Reserve, a most decided 
feeling of disgust at the intolerance of Calvinism, and a desire to 
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be freed from the bonds of bigotry which had reigned there so 
long. ‘The weight which had so long rested upon the community 
was being gradually removed. So long had they been groping 
about in the fogs of Calvinism, and many had become so bewil- 
dered, that first some had taken to Millerism, and anon to Spirit- 
ualism, in order that they might have some creed other than 
that of strait-laced Orthodoxy. The intelligent portion of the 
people were seeking some liberal exposition of Christianity, and 
have it they would. A good opening for a Unitarian church ex- 
isted at Akron ; and if four strong missionaries were sustained in 
Ohio, the field would be found fruitful enough to compensate for 
the outlay. 

Rey. T. M. Mouton of Austinburg, Ohio, said that his parish 
is not a great city, or even a large village. It is an agricultural 
locality, with a thickly settled and intelligent population, mostly of 
Connecticut origin. The church at Austinburg was the first or 
second established on the ‘‘ Western Reserve.’? It was gathered 
by the Rev. J. Badger, an Orthodox Congregational missionary, 
and remained Calvinistic until about two years ago, when, in con- 
sequence of the introduction of Unitarian literature by an ener- 
getic layman, the church divided, fully one half being Unitarian. 
This portion purchased the church, which had previously belonged 
to an individual. They had incurred a debt of $600 in doing this, 
but had raised $400 for other purposes. He believed, that, hav- 
ing passed the ordeal of the first year, the Society would hereafter 
maintain its position, although, from the fact of its being the first 
Unitarian church on the Reserve, efforts were made to crush it. 
They number from thirty-five to forty families, and have a flourish- 
ing Sunday school, with a small library. 

Rev. C. A. Srapues reported a prosperous state of things at 
Jefferson, near Austinburg. 

N. Warp, Esq. spoke for the church at Marietta, Ohio. The 
Society was recently organized and few in number. They were 
about to build a church which would seat five hundred people, 
and when they could obtain a minister he had no doubt it would 
be filled. He remarked that Marietta was one of the oldest towns 
in Ohio, contained about four thousand inhabitants, half a dozen 
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Orthodox churches, and one Catholic church, he believed. Cal- 
vinism was strong there, but the influences of Liberal Christianity 
were at work. . As an evidence, he stated that on many occasions 
ministers of the Orthodox faith had visited him, proposing compro- 
mises to the effect that, ‘‘ if he would cease distributing Unitarian 
tracts and books, they would preach no more sermons against that 
sect,’’ all of which propositions he respectfully declined. Last win- 
ter he published a declaration of his religious principles, setting 
forth his views in a most decided manner, in regard to the church 
he wished to establish ; soon after which, men and women of all 
sects of the Orthodox called on him, and congratulated him, stat- 
ing that his declaration exactly met their views, and that they 
would be glad to join him. If at the East they had any clergy- 
man who had nothing else to do, he hoped he might be sent out 
there. He would agree to take care of him. 

Dr. Eets, Superintendent of the Insane Asylum at Columbus, 
was next called upon, and remarked that in that city there were 
several families of Unitarians who were warmly and devotedly at- 
tached to that faith, and earnestly desired the formation of a regu- 
- larly organized Society there, and that they would do all in their 
power to support one. During last winter, they had preaching 
every afternoon ; and the friends intend to persevere in their efforts 
to form themselves into a regularly organized congregation. 

Rey. T. J. Mumrorp stated that the church in Detroit was or- 
ganized five years ago. “The infant church gradually strengthened 
and made all the progress to be expected, until it has gained a 
position of security beyond the reach of Calvinistie attempts to 
overthrow it. Their church, which, after great discouragements 
from the loss of the first building when almost completed, they 
had succeeded in erecting free from debt, contained a hundred and 
twelve pews, of which eighty were rented. There are about five 
hundred persons connected with the congregation. The morning 
attendance usually averages about two hundred and fifty, and the 
evening service fully five hundred. During the year, $1,000 had 
been raised for purposes outside of current expenses, in addi- 
tion to $300 for the relief of the poor. They were thinking of 
establishing a ministry at large, if a suitable man could be found 
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for the work ; and he thought from $600 to $800 would be fur- 
nished for that object without any difficulty. During the year he 
had solemnized six marriages, baptized twelve, attended fifteen fu- 
nerals, and received sixty-five persons into the church. He had 
preached on several occasions in the towns about Detroit on the 
St. Clair, and had bright hopes of the continued progress of Lib- 
eral Christianity in that section. 

Rey. D. A. Russet, being called upon, reported his missionary 
labors at Kalamazoo, Michigan. Last April he received an invi- 
tation to visit the Unitarian church in Lockport, Illinois. He 
took a missionary tour through that section, with the idea of se- 
lecting the field most needing the services of the missionary. 
After a thorough’ journey through that portion of the country, 
Kalamazoo was chosen as the spot deserving of missionary labor. 
After having concluded to locate in that place, he found it very 
difficult to procure a place of worship. On the 25th of February 
last, he obtained the use of the Fireman’s Hall, not very suitable, 
but the only one to be had in the place. Since that time he has 
been greatly encouraged with the progress made in the cause. 
His largest number of hearers has been sixty-five. Considering 
this is the strong-hold of the Baptists, the cause of Liberal Chris- 
tianity continues and is steadily advancing. Friends have been 
gathered around us, and our force is increasing. 

Mr. Russell remarked, that he had succeeded in getting togeth- 
er a Sabbath school numbering thirty-five, but they lacked funds 
wherewith to purchase a library. He stated that he had been un- 
able to find one copy of Channing’s Works in that vicinity. The 
opposition to that class of books prevailed most decidedly in that 
section. The people had never heard but one doctrine ; many of 
them could but draw the conclusion that ‘‘God was a most ex- 
acting and unreasonable being.’’ These people were constantly 
withdrawing from such tenets, and are seeking some more liberal 
code of religious faith. 

During the coming year they hoped to evabint| in a place better 
adapted to the Society. 

Rev. Mr. Mumrorp remarked, that one copy of Dr. Channing’s 
Works might be found in the Baptist library at Kalamazoo. 
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Rev. R. R. Sarrren of Chicago was next called upon, and 
stated that at the Conference last year he expressed a hope that 
at the next Conference he could report the erection of a new 
church edifice; but owing to the extreme sickness prevailing in 
that city last summer, most of his Society left the country, and 
subsequently came on the monetary pressure, so that the en- 
terprise has been stopped. Nevertheless, the Society had con- 
cluded to enlarge their present edifice materially. Forty new 
pews are to be added, thirty-five of which will be surely taken. 
Mr. Shippen brought with him an invitation to the Confer- 
ence to meet in that city next year. The Sunday school he 
reports not in as flourishing a condition as could be desired, owing 
to a difficulty in getting teachers. He had adopted the plan of 
administering the sacrament previous to dismissing the congre- 
gation. The relations existing between his Society and those of 
other religious denominations were of the most gratifying and 
pleasing nature, the utmost harmony and good feeling existing. 

Rev. A. H. Conant presented the following report from 
Geneva, Illinois. 

The regular attendants and members of the Society number 
about eighty adults, and we may reckon about as many more 
transient persons who are occasional attendants. The present 
number of communicants is forty, of which twelve have been add- 
ed during the year, about one half from the Sunday school. 

Sunday school has sixty to seventy-five pupils; much of the 
interest felt in the Sunday school is the result of a good library. 
One of the ladies of the Society, who has been an invalid for ten 
years under the care of various eminent physicians of New Eng- 
land, has, in her absence from us to beguile the hours of loneliness 
and suffering, been making fancy articles for a fair in aid of the 
Sunday school. With the assistance of some friends whom she 
enlisted in the enterprise, she obtained and has sent us, partly 
in books, and the balance in cash, $100 as the results of her fair 
for the Sunday-school library. 

Our ladies’ sewing-circle meets weekly, and is a pleasant and 
social gathering. 

Our contribution to the Western Conference was made by col- 
lection in the church, and amounted to $26.08. 
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We are now about enlarging our house of worship, by the ad- 
dition of twenty feet to the length, at a cost of $600. Individuals 
of our Society have contributed generously to the aid of Presby- 
terians in building a church; from $300 to $400 have been given 
from our Society to this object. Estimating this with other con- 
tributions, something over $1,000, besides the usual current ex- 
penses of the Society, has been raised for religious purposes. _ 

In a rural district in the town of Campton, where I have 
been preaching a part of the time for two or three years as a 
missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, a 
Society has been recently organized, consisting of thirty members. 
Our place of worship is a school-house in a grove; our congrega- 
tion and the Society is composed of farmers and their families 
from the surrounding prairie, to most of whom Unitarianism was 
unknown previous to the establishment of our meetings for wor- 
ship. A large proportion are young men and women, who seem 
to take a warm interest in our religious services. 

Rey. J. R. McFaruanp of Peoria, Illinois, gave an account 
of the foundation of the church at Peoria during the past year. 
He had encountered great difficulties, but the church was now on 
a firm basis. Peoria isa central and important position as regards 
the State of Illinois, and he felt that it was necessary at any sacri- 
fice to build up a Liberal Society there. They have a good Sun- 
day school, well attended by scholars, and well furnished with 
teachers. Their prospects were very encouraging, but they were 
much in need of a suitable place of worship ; they had purchased 
alot, and have raised $2,000 towards the church, and he earnestly 
hoped for assistance from the wealthier and older churches in the 
East and West. He felt that Peoria was deserving of our sym- 
pathy, from the noble efforts his people were making to sustain 
themselves amidst great antagonism. From its location, and the 
character of its population, he looked for the most encouraging 
results from any sacrifices that at the outset might be necessary. 

Rev. W. D. Hatey of Alton reported the building of a 
church to be completed this autumn. They were under great 
obligations to the Society at St. Louis for its fraternal generosity. 
About $4,000 had been raised for various purposes, including cur- 
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rent expenses. The poor had been cared for physically as well as 
spiritually. The social influences in his Society had been much 
strengthened by monthly assemblies at the houses of his parish- 
ioners, and they were a united, harmonious, and happy people. 
In the region about Alton, Unitarian sentiments seemed to be the 
natural theology of the country, and everywhere the books and 
preaching of Liberal Christianity found a hearty welcome. In 
the prosecution of his labors he had found a most abundant 
blessing and compensation in the softening of prejudices, and 
many now would greet him warmly, who, two years ago, honestly 
but erroneously regarded him an infidel and pestilent fellow. He 
could now thank God for the kindly and fraternal sympathies. of 
the laity of all denominations in his own city, and he would most 
heartily rejoice if he could say as much for the clergy. There 
was a church in the immediate neighborhood of Alton, for which 
he wished to ask the sympathy of the Conference. At Hillsboro’, 
Illinois, a young brother was laboring with good success, and the 
people were much encouraged by the hope that, after a lapse of 
fifteen years, their church, which is built and paid for, would 
again be filled with eager listeners to the pure Gospel. In con- 
clusion, he invited the Conference to hold its next session at 
Alton, assuring them of a homely but hearty welcome. 


The hour having arrived, the Conference adjourned till 
3 o'clock. 


Tuurspay AFTERNOON. 


The Conference met pursuant to adjournment. After 
being called to order, 


Rev. J. H. Heywoop of Louisville, Kentucky, reported the 
continued prosperity of that church. During the year much ben- 
efit had been derived from weekly evening meetings for the study 
of the Scriptures. The Report of Judge Pirtle, presented at the 
last session, had attracted a great deal of attention in Louisville, 
and much good had been done by it; and the subsequent con- 
troversies in books and newspapers had been very beneficial. 
He thought Unitarianism was suited to all classes, and ought not 
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to be even theoretically limited to the intellectual and refined. It 
was good for the common people, and ought to be addressed to 
them as well as to others. Unitarianism was not a system of 
negations, for it only negatived what was false and supplanted 
the Gospel truth. 

Rev. Dr, Extor being absent, the Church of the Messiah at 
St. Louis was reported by S. A. Ranuett, Esq., as follows : — 

General Condition.— The Society continues in about the same 
condition as last year. The congregation is perhaps a little lar- 
ger, and but few seats are now forrent. Religious interest is, on 
the whole, well sustained. 

Communicants. —'Vhere have been added to the number, from 
May Ist, 1854, to May Ist, 1855, thirty-six members of the 
church. The number of deaths, four. Nearly all of the addi- 
tions have been young persons. 

Baptisms.— There have been twenty-two infants or young 
children baptized, and ten adults. 

Marriages. — Twelve couples have been united in matrimony. 

Deaths. — The number of deaths in the Society has been 
thirty-five, of which eighteen were young children. Only five 
adults could be considered as strictly members of the Society. 
The rest were incidentally brought under my care. 

Wednesday Evening Religious Meetings have been regularly 
continued from October Ist to May Ist. The attendance has 
averaged fifty to sixty ; a great deal of interest manifested. 

Bible Class for Ladies. —This was commenced November Ist,. 
and continued to May. very Saturday afternoon. Attendance, 
twenty-five to thirty. 

Sunday School.— This is in very good condition, and numbers 

’ twenty-nine teachers,, male and female, and one hundred and 
seventy-four scholars, — seventy-eight boys and ninety-six girls ; 
an infant class of about thirty-five children has been formed. 

Music. — This is as good as it well,can be. Nearly all the 
members of the choir are members of the church, and it is very 
rare for any one of them to be absent. I have known six or seven 
months to occur without a single absence. I think that, on the 
average, we have the best church music that I ever heard. 
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Charitable Association. — By the organization of the church, 
every member is also a member of a charitable association, with 
which all persons in the congregation may co-operate. It has 
this year (October, 1854) re-established a Ministry at Large, 
under care of Rev. C. G. Ward, and has been very active. 
Throughout the winter, from October to April, the office of the 
association was open daily for supply of the poor and to give 
them work; three hundred and four families, comprising nine 
hundred and fifty-seven individuals, received assistance. 

An Industrial School, chiefly for boys, has been established as 
part of the ‘* Ministry at Large”’ operations. The average at- 
tendance is now about fifty-five, from the poorest families in the 
city. Dinner is given to the children every day. ‘This school is 
taught by Mrs. Plummer, and is under the general care of Rev. 
Mr. Ward.” 

Rev. Dr. Hosmer stated that, without marked changes, there 
was a continuance of growth and interest in the church at Buffalo. 
The Sabbath school numbered from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty-five children, being more prosperous than it had been for 
years. The Society had raised $2,000, in addition to the amount 
necessary to its maintenance. The poor had been greatly as- 
sisted, and Bible classes formed. 

Rev. S. M. Fowter stated that the church in Jackson, Michi- 
gan, kept its visibility. The congregation improved in numbers ; 
the church numbers forty members, and a good Sunday school is 
established. 

Rev. J. F. Crarxe of Boston expressed great interest in the 
church at Milwaukie. A minister was greatly needed there, 
and if one was settled he would in time be able to raise an influ- 
ential and prosperous parish. 


Rey. Mr. Bono, who has lately returned from the Sand- 
wich Islands, via San Francisco, Cal., gave a most interest- 
ing account of the position and prospects of Liberal Chris- 
tianity at those distant outposts. 

Rey. 8. J. May said he was unable to lading the bound- 
ary between the East and West, but remarked that he was 
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happy to be here. He stated that ten years since he was 
called to preside over the church of which he is now pas- 
tor. In less than two years the church was destroyed by 
atornado. He then gave a very interesting account of his 
missionary labors in that vicinity during the interval of the 
construction of a new edifice. His Society was in a most 
prosperous condition, and out of debt. He had, since his 
residence. in Syracuse, succeeded in circulating about two 
hundred copies of Dr. Channing’s works. 

This closed the verbal reports. From the communica- 
tions of churches whose delegates were not able to be pres- 
ent, the Secretary presents the following extracts. 

Dixon, Itt. — The following communication was received 
from Rey. L. C. Kesey, pastor of the church : — 


‘*¢ Dixon is a point which has formerly been within the sphere 
of Brother Conant’s missionary labors. Through his persever- 
ance the seed was sown, and by his energy the germ started, which 
is now bearing fruit. I commenced my labors here the first of last 
October. After continuing two months, we called a meeting for 
organization. At this meeting only six persons were present, 
and with this number we organized the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society in Dixon. During the winter, it was sometimes 
very difficult to tell whether we had vitality enough to live or not. 
But as spring opened, a new life seemed to run through our So- 
ciety, and we feel confident that we shall not die, but hve and 
prosper. We now number in our Society twenty, and among 
them are some of the most intelligent and influential men in the 
place. The average number of our congregation this spring has 
been about seventy, and is steadily increasing. The principal 
thing which we now need to insure constant progress as a society 
is a permanent place of our own for worship. Feeling this great 
need, the members of the Society have recently been taking 
measures for the purpose of raising funds to erect a church. 
About one thousand dollars have already been subscribed, and 
about one thousand more will be needed to erect a small and neat 
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house, which will meet the present demand. We shall probably 
be able to raise our subscription to about twelve hundred dollars. 
For the balance we rely upon foreign aid.”’ 


Kezoxux, lowa.— The following is from the trustees of 
the church in Keokuk : — : 


‘One year ago last October, a few friends of Liberal Christian- 
ity in this city, of various shades of religious belief, united for the 
purpose of forming themselves into a Unitarian society for the 
support of public worship. By the aid of this Conference, they 
were enabled to secure the services of Rev. L. Whitney as their 
preacher, who has continued his labors with them to the present 
time. 

‘‘ Our services were at first held in a large public hall (now 
turned into a theatre), but for the last year we have met in an 
upper room over the store of one of our members. Though our 
congregations have been fluctuating in numbers, the permanent 
attendance has been steadily on the increase. It varies from fifty 
to one hundred, — being as many as can be comfortably seated in 
the room. We have thirty-one subscribers for the support of 
preaching: perhaps twenty-five of them are heads of families. 
Our Sabbath school is small, and we have found it difficult to 
keep up the interest and secure the attendance of teachers and 
scholars. Some other schools offer prizes for regular attendance 
and bringing in more scholars. ‘This plan secures numbers, 
though we have doubted the correctness of the principle, and have 
not resorted to any such policy. 

‘* Our ladies, during the past winter, formed a society for the 
help of the poor among us, and have done much good, not only in 
supplying food, clothing, and fuel, but by personal visitation, ad- — 
vice, and sympathy. Our choir of singers, though small, is said 
to be the best in the place; always found in their places on the 
Sabbath, and have lately, at their own expense mostly, supplied 
themselves with a fine musical instrument. We have all of the 
elements of a permanent, energetic, growing society ; and it 
seems to us that our chief need in order to outward prosperity 
is a suitable place of worship. Having received some assurance 
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of aid from abroad, we have begun the work in earnest at home. 
We have now on our subscription paper over four thousand dol- 
lars subscribed ; and hope to raise some hundreds more among 
our own citizens. We have bargained for a central lot, and only 
await the assurance that we shall be able to finish, in order to 
commence a permanent stone structure, costing ten thousand dol- 
lars, —a building worthy of our cause and growing population. 
We think that no one acquainted with the rapid growth and com- 
mercial advantages of our place would consider this an extrava- 
gant or mistaken policy. 

‘* During the past six years, we have increased from a popula- 
tion of one thousand to six thousand souls. Situated at the foot 
of the lower rapids of the Mississippi, for half of the season we 
are practically at the head of navigation ; and the place is known 
as the ‘Gate City.’ This is the natural outlet of the Des 
Moines Valley, one of the richest and most populous in the West; 
and its vast trude for two hundred miles inland now centres here. 
To say nothing, then, of the wants of our present population, the 
prospect is that in a few years such a house would be filled by 
immigration alone. © L 

“The only aid which we have thus far received from our 
friends is a donation of two hundred dollars in books from the 
American Unitarian Association. We shall dispose of most of 
them in our own vicinity, and hope for further grants, so that we 
may be enabled to supply other parts of our great State with the 
only and perhaps the best missionaries which we are at present 
able to send out. During the past few days, by personal applica- 
tion, our pastor has sold thirty copies of Channing’s Works to 
persons who will read them. During the summer months he pro- 
poses visiting the principal towns in the State, to put them into 
general circulation among our professional and reading men. If 
by this means one thousand dollars could be raised towards build- 
ing the first Unitarian house of worship in the great State of 
Iowa, how could the books be disposed of to better advantage? 

“Who can tell how many minds would thus be enlightened 
and cheered, how many troubled hearts comforted, how many 
souls sayed, how many new societies raised up from the good 
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seed thus broadly scattered over this virgin soil? Will not our 
sister churches (not more known for wealth than liberality) help 
us in this our day of necessity? so that by the coming autumn we 
may be enabled‘to dedicate the first Unitarian house of worship in 
Towa to the ‘ One only living and true God’? 

‘‘ We are compelled still to ask your aid for the support of the 
Gospel amongst us. Our pastor is without property, or a home; 
and, from the high prices of rents and living at the present time, 
has barely a support from our subscriptions and the funds of the 
Conference. With the house. completed, our Society enlarged, 
and means of support increased, it would be our wish to repay to 
those in like circumstances more than all, with interest.’’ 


Quincy, Inn. — A lady delegate from Quincy presented 
the following Report : — : 


“* As this Society has been reported in the three previous ses- 
sions of this Conference, its early history is probably familiar to 
most of you; but I beg leave to give it a brief notice, and also to 
give some account of the religious condition of Quincy when our 
first pastor, the Rey. George Moore, came among us. 

‘Fifteen years ago last winter, protracted meetings were held 
in all our Protestant churehes from the Episcopalians to the Mor- 
mons, and much credit is due to our citizens for their energy and 
perseverance in their cause. They were instant in season and 
out of season, and no labor was spared in scattering the seeds of 
their peculiar faith in our new soil ; and had it been the good seed, 
it would have ere this produced, not only a hundred, but a thou- 
sand fold. But the following winter, an enemy, as they believed, 
came and sowed tares, and they thought it not best to let both 
grow together till harvest, but to set to work and root them up. 
At length it was concluded that the Unitarian minister was an- 
excellent man, that his Society were a very good people, they 
really pitied them, and thought they were sincerely in an error ; 
and as we had indeed taken a very modest stand, they ceased to 
fear our influence, After six years of solitary labor, our beloved 
pastor, who was faithful over a few things, was taken into the joy 
of his Lord. He was sueceeded by Mr. De Lange, who was 
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with us about two years, and he (Mr. De Lange) was succeeded 
by Rev. William A. Fuller, who resigned his charge about one 
year since. 

** During these ministrations, our Society was almost station- 
ary. Sunday after Sunday have we looked earnestly at our 
chureh-door, hoping to see some new faces, but were as often dis- 
appointed. These men were faithful and devoted to their work, 
but the Orthodox were constantly working against them by series 
of meetings and other influences, rendering theirs a discouraging 
work. 

‘* A few months since, the Rev. Mr. Billings, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., came to us, and has been engaged to be our minister for 
the present, and he may in truth be called a theological Ishmael- 
ite. He has taken a fearless and independent stand, not on the 
defensive, but the offensive side, holding up the popular theology 
of the place in allits glaring deformities. This course, although 
it might not be thought the wisest in all cases, has proved by its 
results to be what was needed in ours. He is awakening thought 
among the young, and, like the leaven hid in the meal, is pro- 
ducing an influence felt through the community. Other denomi- 
nations greatly fear his power, but are obliged to respect him. 
He lectured before the Young Men’s Association from the Pres- 
byterian pulpit, was invited to perform the devotional exercises at 
the meeting of the County Bible Society, and is the ablest cham- 
pion for temperance amongst our clergy. Last December, he 
commenced a course of lectures on Sunday evenings, and we have 
had the great giatification of seeing our house filled, and in one 
instance many had to go away for want of a place, not only to 
sit, but to stand. 

‘¢ The congregations are of the most intelligent class of our 
citizens, many of them young men, almost ready to give up all 
faith in Christianity, on account of the absurdities with which they 
had heard it presented. 

\  Qur Sunday school numbered twelve at its commencement. 
We have now eighty-one scholars on the roll, fifty-seven being 
the average number since January Ist of this year. 

‘‘ The Society have raised about one thousand dollars this year, 
part of which will go to pay a debt of the church. 


’ 
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‘‘T mightsay much more, but must not forget that it will interest 
others less than myself. Feeling a little sensitive about having 
our Society remain in obscurity when others are speaking so en- 
couragingly of their prospects, I have made out this account, 
unworthy the name of report, and having repeated assurances 
both from the East and the West of your sympathy, I rejoice 
in those assurances, and shall rejoice greatly in bearing them to 
our friends. Some have expressed anxiety on our account, but I 
think we have nothing to fear; there are earnest hearts there, and 
were we to be deprived of a minister, I do not know but we 
would go to the church and sit and look at each other rather than 
give up our meeting.” 


Rocxrorp, Int.—From Rockford the following was 
received from Rev. J. Murray. 


“¢Mr. Windsor left early in the spring of 1854. From that 
time till the following October, the church was without preaching. 
A few lay services only were held. During that interval, I re- 
ceived and ‘accepted an invitation to preach six months. For 
some four years they owned and used a small frame building, 
rather uninviting in appearance. They commenced to build a 
new church about a year ago. According to contract, it should 
have been completed in October last. On the faith of that, the 
old house was sold, and had to be given up in November. The 
new one not being ready, we obtained a school-room, in which we 
held our meetings through the winter. It was unattractive and 
uncomfortable. People really interested attended very faithfully, 
but we did not of course attract many strangers. Before the 
expiration of my six months’ engagement, I received and accepted 
a unanimous invitation to remain a year. 

‘Our new church was at last finished, and was dedicated on the 
18th day of April. The sermon was preached by Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen of Chicago. I was ordained on the evening of the same 
day. A considerable number of brethren joined us from distant 
posts, and altogether we had a time long to be remembered here. 

‘* Our church is small, but very tasteful. The material of which 
it is built is a beautiful cream-colored stone. The style is Gothic, 
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— plain, but very beautiful in its simplicity. The inside wood- 
work, the pulpit, pews, and open roof, are grained in imitation of 
oak. ‘The windows have stained glass. The chancel or pulpit 
recess is very large, and covered with a rich Brussels carpet. The 
other furnishings are appropriate and tasteful. The beauty and 
comfort of the whole is largely owing to the generosity of our 
church in Chicago. Our friends there sent us two splendid 
massive chandeliers, pulpit and gallery lamps, a fine pulpit sofa, 
and Bible. The church seats about three hundred and fifty, and 
contains sixty pews. The entire cost will be about $8,000. The 
pews are rented, none are sold. 

‘* When I came here, I found the congregation very small. 
Through the winter I think they did not average over fifty per- 
sons. Since we entered our new church, they must have averaged 
full one hundred and fifty. Of the sixty pews, fifty are already 
rented, including all the best and highest-priced ones. 

“We have just commenced a nice little Sunday school, with 
about thirty children. Through the winter I have had a very 
interesting social Bible class, and the ladies have a good sewing 
society. 

‘© Altogether I am greatly encouraged, and exceedingly well 
satisfied with my field of labor. I know none East or West more 
attractive to me. It has, of course, difficulties and discourage- 
ments like every other. But the Society has now an excellent 
nucleus, and I think the material of a good, earnest, liberal church 
ishere and coming. I doubt not that earnest and faithful labor 
will eallit out, and organize it. May God bless me in the en- 


deavor.” 
Kanzas.— Rev. H. B. Burcess writes as follows from 
Topeka, K. T. 


_‘ By unanimous invitation of the people here, I was invited to 
preach one half of the time with them; which I have more than 
done, as my colleague, living at a distance, has often disappointed. 
T have found friends, and those who seem to hear with interest. 
The books from the East did not arrive till about a month since, 
and then very much damaged from wet. Some I have sold, and 
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others I have given a ‘circuit.’ Perhaps they will be heard 
from. 

<¢ My own shanty, made of green boards, which was soon well 
ventilated, has been our place of worship when too cold for the 
grove to serve us through the winter and early spring. We now 
meet in a boarding-hall. We have been endeavoring to bring all 
together in one society for the present, but the tocsin has been 
sounded by Orthodox brothers, that ‘ total depravity and its kin- 
dred doctrines are vital to true piety,’ and I think separate meet- 
ings will be the result. 

‘¢ Should we think it best to organize, we should soon num- 
ber twenty-five at the least, perhaps more. ‘The largest part of 
these are young men of worth. We have talked about a place 
of worship, and think that, for a respectable house, we can raise 
$1,000 and a lot free. But the result will depend upon our 
friends for the present. If we can have a house, this is the field 
of labor; if not, perhaps an itinerant system would be better, as 
all the ministers lodge about the towns.” 


The next is from Rev. W. Braptey, Belvidere, Ill. 


** Our cause is progressing here, though not so rapidly as we 
could wish, and certainly not as rapidly as we expect it will when 
our house of worship is ready for use. It is now contracted for, 
and is to be finished next November. It is a small house, thirty- 
six by forty-six feet. It is to be well finished, and have a belfry. 
This is small, but large enough for our present wants. When 
finished, our church property will be worth some $3,000. Some 
$2,000 of this we have on subscription, and expect to raise 
among ourselves some $400 or $500 more. Our friends in Bos- 
ton, for our encouragement, have sent us $200. So, if we succeed 
in getting $500 more among ourselves, we shall be able to pay 
for the house without much trouble. Our people here, (only 
about twenty members in the church,) have been doing nobly in 
the meeting-house matter, and of course I expect will support, or 
almost support me, as soon as the church is finished.” 
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The reports from the churches having been disposed of, 
Rev. A. A. Livermore moved, “That the brethren 
present from the ‘Christian denomination’ be invited to 
take part in our deliberations,” which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The Secretary moved that the same invitation be extend- 
ed to the officers of the American Unitarian Association, 
and of the Unitarian Association of the State of New York, 
and also to all delegates from Unitarian churches without 
the bounds of the Conference. This was also passed unan- 
imously. 

On motion, the Conference adjourned. 


Tue CoLuaTION. 


On Thursday evening the delegates were invited to par- 
take of a sumptuous collation, furnished by the ladies of the 
Buffalo congregation. The Secretary is indebted for the 
following report to the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


** The Conference assembled on Thursday evening at the Amer- 
ican Hall, to enjoy one of those peculiar seasons of social relig- 
ious communion for which this body is peculiarly distinguished. 
The ladies of Dr. Hosmer’s Society had exerted themselves to 
the utmost (judging by the effect) to make the scene of: festivity 
worthy of those who were to enjoy it. An elegant and bountiful 
repast, decorated with flowers, occupied the table, at which over 
four hundred persons, ladies and gentlemen, sat down. After 
grace by Dr. Stebbins, a welcome of heartfelt and simple elo- 
quence was given, in behalf of the Buffalo Society, by N. P. 
Sprague, Esq. He recounted the humble beginning of the Unita- 
rian Society in this city, dwelt on the day of small things, and 
then, with Christian exultation, pointed to the great tree which 
had sprung from that smallest of all seeds. He heartily weleomed 
the brethren from the West and the East to the homes and hearts 
_ of the church in Buffalo, and to the enjoyment, first of the provis- 
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ion which had been made for the bodies, and then of that which 
God would undoubtedly provide for the souls of the assembly. 

«< After a half-hour given to the feast of fat things, Dr. Hosmer, 
who acted as the assistant of the chief officer of the evening, called 
up Rev. Mr. Heywood, of Louisville, as the representative of the 
valley of the Ohio. 

‘‘ Mr. Heywood responded in a speech full of feeling and beauty, 
in which he struck the key-note of eloquence, which was not lost 
through three hours of earnest and rapid utterance, maintained by 
nearly a dozen successive speakers. He said that his own church 
in Louisville would, out of all men, choose the pastor of the church 
at Buffalo as the genial bond of union between the West and the 
East. He recounted an affecting instance of religious conver- 
sion, produced by Dr. Hosmer’s preaching, upon an accidental 
hearer, who had entered his church under the influence of a 
timid curiosity ; and ended with a tribute of affectionate reverence 
for his character and influence as a Western pioneer of Liberal 
Christianity. 

‘‘ Dr. Hosmer then called up Rev. Mr. Osgood of New York, as 
the spiritual magician who had converted milestones and hearth- 
stones into bread, —a bread which left all the people always ask- 
ing for ‘ more.’ 

“‘Mr. Osgood replied in a speech of finished elegance, in which 
he showed the tendencies of this country, under liberal religious 
influence, to a true social refinement. He presented Uife as the 
great achievement of American art. Right, manly, pure, holy 
living was the fine art of America, to which all the other arts, 
music and painting, were to be purely auxiliary. Italy was the 
mausoleum of civilization ; America, the living flower of civiliza- 
tion. Business itself was to be converted here into piety, and 
our earnest and strong practical men were to become the best 
friends of religion. God would never be content with the divorce 
of duty and beauty, of action and grace, of the practical and the 
ideal. The strength of Niagara was spanned with the beauty 
of the rainbow, whose violet represented the tenderness of 
woman, its red ray the force of man. Even the Suspension 
Bridge had stolen, in its iron utility, a grace from the rainbow, 
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and merely inverted its arch,—its ends point to heaven in the 
bridge, to earth in the bow. Mr. Osgood concluded in a storm of 
applause. 

‘* Dr. Hosmer then called up the efficient Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Society, asking if we got such a speech out of mile- 
stones, what might we not expect from Miles. 

‘** Dr. Miles replied in an instructive and dignified speech, in 
which he rebutted the statement sometimes made, that Unitarian- 
ism was dying out. He allowed that the sect was not rapidly in- 
creasing ; but maintained that the sentiments it represents were 
only the more diffusive on that account. He showed, from the 
concessions of other denominations, that no sect in this country 
was increasing. The day of sects was over; the day of principles 
had come. The seeming growth of Orthodox Societies in the 
West was the mere transference of numbers from the East, and 
what was gained in one place was lost in another; or it was the 
inheritance of antiquated opinion, the children following in their 
fathers’ footsteps. The encouraging circumstance about our faith 
was the development of its central principles. Orthodox growth 
was the traditional allegiance of numbers to a dying system ; 
Unitarian growth, the flowering out of new and fresh conviction. 
He quoted Dr. Stearns’s definition of Congregationalism in an 
Orthodox assembly, and adopted it as a noble account of Unita- 
rianism. It could not be defined, only because it was too large 
and high and deep, and had hold upon the infinite and unseen. 

‘¢ Dr. Hosmer next called up Rev. Mr. Livermore of Cincinnati, 
who declared his high enjoyment of ‘ this mutual admiration so- 
ciety’; he defended it, but was clearly aiming to chasten and con- 
fine the self-admiration which grew out of the joyousness of the 
occasion by several hints for improvement. Mr. Livermore dwelt 
upon the glory and beauty of Unitarianism, and thought it a fin- 
ished and capacious, a warm and beautiful house to live and to 
die in. ' 

‘Mr. Hosmer then called out Rev. Mr. Mumford of Detroit, as 
the man of all others Jeast likely to be straitened in himself, though 
he came from the City of the Straits. 

‘* Rey. Mr. Mumford beamed with mingled pathos and humor 
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through a short but most effective speech. He complained, above 
all, of the want of old men in Western churches; said he often 
feared he should be deemed and taken to have invented Unitarian- 
ism himself, if he could not produce some old man or woman who 
entertained his sentiments. He begged that some venerable person 
should be ordained to represent the age of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, and that his duty should be simply to come out and sit in 
the pulpits of the young preachers in the West, to demonstrate 
the oldness and dignity of their opinions, and nominated Deacon 
Grelee of Boston to the office, a proposition seconded with the 
heartiest sympathy and applause. Deacon Greele may be expect- 
ed, we think, after such a call. 

‘¢ The chairman now summoned Rey. J. F. Clarke, who re- 
sponded in a speech of contagious humor. He charged Dr. Hos- 
mer with larceny, in claiming the paternity of so many of the 
Western ministers. He claimed to be the father of the very old- 
est of them himself. He had come to that country twenty-three 
years ago, and he remembered when Rev. Mr. Eliot came to him 
for advice about coming West. He counselled him to come; and 
he was his oldest son. Dr. Hosmer himself was only his second 
boy ; for he, too, had advised with him, as an experienced West- 
ern man, when about to embark his ministerial fortune in the 
West. As for Mr. Mumford, Mr. Shippen, and the rest, why, 
they were only his létt7e boys. Mr. Clarke then changed his tone, 
and went on to speak of the office and mission of Liberal Chris- 
tianity ; he wished it would look neither to thg right nor the left, 
but let God do with it what he willed ; that it would be faithful 
_to its aim, idea, origin, and capacity. It originated in a cold, 

calm, clear, intellectual earnestness, — protesting against the ex- 
clusion of reason from religion. But it was to eventuate in the 
flowering of a warm, genial fertility, watered from the snowy 
height of thought, on which its original life was throned. AI- 
ready it had vindicated itself in the various political, social, intel- 
lectual, spiritual reforms that had sprung from it; this cold, in- 
tellectual system had been at the bottom of the peace movement 
in Dr. Worcester ; of the antislavery movement, in Dr. Chan- 
ning; of educational reform, in Horace Mann ; of hospitals for the 
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insane, in Miss Dix; and the only gleam of light and beauty in 
the disastrous Crimean war gleamed from the loving and heroic 
soul of Florence Nightingale, an English Unitarian. He com- 
pared its influence to that of the snows, glaciers, and avalanches 
of the Alps, melting under God’s light into streams which make 
the green, fertile, and lovely valleys of Italy and Switzerland. 

“Rey. Dr. Lothrop, of Brattle Street, followed. Dr. Hosmer 
said he preached in achurch into which the enemy had sent a 
cannon-ball, but it stuck in the wall, and could never get in. 
Nobody wondered, who remembered the preachers of that church, 
— Buckminster, Palfrey, Lothrop. 

‘** Dr. Lothrop said he had travelled so far that day, to Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, Chicago, Meadville, Sandwich Islands, that he 
did not think he could get back to Boston that night; and he did 
not want to. He was satisfied to be where he was. He was 
astonished at the West, its glorious promise, its noble band of 
ministers. He had learned more to inspire, encourage, and re- 
prove Eastern Unitarians, that single day, than in all his life be- 
fore, and he would go home to tell his brethren that the half had 
not been told them of the promising harvest to be gathered in the 
West. 

‘< The chairman said they could get along no further without a 
blast from the Bellows. 

‘* Dr. Bellows, of New York, replied in a speech of some 
length, which we have not room to report. 

*¢ Rev. Mr. May, of Syracuse, being called upon, gave a capital 
speech upon the distinctive points of Unitarianism, in which he 
paid a touching tribute to the elder Dr. Ware. He said he never 
could forget his obligations to that pure, sainted, and truthful man. 
He once, in the progress of his theological studies, had gone to 
Dr. Ware with the burden of a doubt, which, he feared, would in 
his eyes utterly disqualify him for pursuing his profession ; with 
trembling anxiety he confessed it, and asked advice, expecting 
only reproof. Dr. Ware, raising his benignant face, replied, 
‘My son, I rejoice that you have attained at length to a doubt.’ 
‘ How!’ replied Mr. May, ‘do I hear aright?’ ‘Certainly,’ said 
the wise old man, ‘ for I perceive that you are beginning to think.’ 
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‘And ought I not to fear my own thoughts, when they lead me 
this way?’ ‘Fear nothing which is honest, earnest, and which 
comes from investigation. Only pursue the right way, prayerfully 
and earnestly, and let it lead you where it will, it will never carry 
you from God’s presence or his love.’ ‘ But will you not resolve 
my doubt,’ replied Mr. May. ‘No, my son, I could not if I 
would, and I would not if I could. You must resolve your own 
doubts, and you will find it the most exciting, useful, and blessed 
occupation in which a student and a Christian can be engaged.’ 

‘¢Mr. May was heard with great attention, and spoke much 
more than we can report. 

“Dr. Stebbins, of Meadville, followed in a playful and earnest 
train of remarks. He was going to allow neither his brother 
Hosmer nor Clarke to steal his children; if he could not point to 
them, he had nothing to show for himself; he must vindicate his 
right to be, and they were his vindication. They were the spirit- 
ual fruit of his labors at Meadville, and he must reclaim them. 
[Here Mr. Clarke cried ‘ Peceavi,’ — gave up his fatherhood, and 
was willing to pass for only their grandfather.] He had not been 
able to be present at any of those spiritual jollifications. His 
brothers could frolic, —he must stay at home and set an example. 
He then went into an earnest and affectionate tribute to some of 
the deceased sons of Meadville, and prayed for the common inter- 
est of his brothers in that invaluable institution. He dwelt finally 
on the worth of our cause, and exhorted the brethren to fidelity 
and faith. 

“George Bond, Esq. here begged leave to invite the Conference 
to the Autumnal Convention next October, at Syracuse or Hart- 
ford, in behalf of the Standing Committee, which he represented. 

*'The Dismission Hymn was sung by the assembly, standing. 

‘“‘The Benediction was feelingly pronounced by the Rev. Pre- 
served Smith, and the assembly, at half past eleven o’clock, broke 
up, in the best spirits and with the highest sense of enjoyment. 

** Thus ended one of the most delightful social occasions that 
ever grew out of a religious source. The flood of eloquence was 
only surpassed by the stream of Christian sentiment, of cheerful 
piety, of unaffected religious joy, that filled all hearts. It was a 
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glorious and ever memorable occasion, and will, we doubt not, be 
blessed of God to the highest and most lasting results.”’ 


Fripay Mornine. 


The prayer meeting was full of interest, and was pro- 
longed beyond the regular hour for organizing. After 
the Conference was called to order, the President called 
upon the Rey. Dr. Lothrop, President of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Dr. Loruror returned the thanks of the Associa- 
tion for the resolution passed by the Conference last 
evening, but expressed a regret that the delegates of the 
American Unitarian Association had not been brought 
before the Conference until about one half-hour before its 
adjournment last evening. He did not rise for the purpose 
of diminishing the interest in the work upon which the 
Conference is engaged. He did not come here as the pas- 
tor of his church, but as the President of the American 
Unitarian Association. That body wanted the Western 
Conference to be interested in the great work they were 
doing. He then stated that the history of the American 
Unitarian Association is one honorable to the Association, 
but dishonorable to the denomination. Here it is thirty 
years old, and is pleading for $50,000 for the book fund. 
Yes, pleading throughout the whole land, asking the de- 
nomination to let it have $50,000 to publish Unitarian 
books for general diffusion, and it has obtained but half 
the amount. He said that to-day the Association should 
be in possession of $200,000. He was sure the Church 
had not felt the full value of the trust committed to them ; 
that they had not done all they should have done to give it 
power and strength throughout the land. He believed 
there was great weakness somewhere, some inactivity ; — 

12* 
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he did not know exactly what to call it. He never could 
draw the line of difference between preaching Christianity 
and preaching Unitarianism ; he always preached the Gos- 
pel of Christ, in which he endeavored to better the condi- 
tion of mankind, and impress upon men the force and 
beauty and grandeur of religion, and had never been able 
as yet to discover any discrepancy between genuine 
Christianity and Unitarianism. He was delighted to see 
all the churches working together with vigor and spirit 
towards the same end, the moral amelioration of mankind. 
He looked with pleasure and satisfaction upon the immense 
amount of good that had been brought about through the 
efforts of the missionaries who had been sent out by the 
Association during the last twenty-five years. He was 
willing and desirous to place the whole number of books 
published by the Association before people of every kith 
and kin, before people of every denomination, for he felt 
confident that, viewed with a genuine Christian spirit, they 
were morally and intellectually the best books in the 
world, always excepting the Bible. He asked, if the whole 
Western Reserve, of which one of the brethren spoke yes- 
terday, could be flooded with those works, would not every 
one bring forth an abundant harvest? Yes; where good 
seed was scattered, there must come a good harvest. 

Dr. Lothrop then entered into an account of the mis- 
sionaries whom the Association had sent out during the 
past year. One had gone to Calcutta, one to Kanzas, and 
one to Minnesota, among the Indians, to diffuse the doc- 
trines of Liberal Christianity. All these had been sent out, 
and funds had been raised to support them. The branches 
were spreading far and wide, from the farthest East to the 
farthest West, and the trunk was daily waxing stronger. 
He felt, and would express, in behalf of the Association, a 
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deep sympathy in the present Conference. Some one of 

that body had always been present at the previous assem- 

blages of the Western Conference. He approved of such 
gatherings ; they tend to bind us together, and to aid in the 
great cause of dissemination of the Gospel, and trusted the 

Conference would continue to increase, grow, and swell 

till it became the glory of the land. 

Rev. Dr. Hosmer rose to make a few remarks in reply 
to Rey. Dr. Lothrop’s complaint of ‘ the American Unita- 
rian Association not having been noticed until half an hour 
previous to adjournment.” He said, in looking over the 
records of the last Annual Conference, he found that the 
body above mentioned were not called into notice until the 
last day of the session, and that here they had been called 
before the present Conference on the first day, and thought 

that ‘it was doing pretty well.” 

Rev. Dr. Mites, General Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, said he had no fears lest the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association should not receive its full share 
of attention. He would turn toa point of greater interest 
to the Conference. He then entered into a detailed ac- 
count of the progress and action of the Association during 
the past year. He referred to the missionary works which 

-had been put in progress, and proceeded to give some 
account of the various publications of the Association. He 
reported that that body had just published the best and 
most influential of the works of that great author, Dr. 
Channing, in a form which placed them within reach of 
every one, however poor. The Conference had heard, 
from brethren, of the beneficial influence resulting from 
these works throughout the West. Beside the republica- 
tion of some of the works of Norton, Dewey, and others, 
the Association would soon issue new books, based ona 
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liberal theology, and breathing an earnest spirit. For co- 
operation in this noble work, the sympathy of the West is 
solicited. He stated that a new plan had been adopted, 
namely, districting all the churches in the denomination. 
There were about two hundred and twenty churches, 
which had been divided into districts of seven, eight, and 
ten churches each. In each district, some brother was to 
act as agent for the Association, and, in the course of his 
labors, to ask contributions for the general advancement. 
of the cause of Liberal Christianity. Every parish, it is 
hoped, may be reached. 

While we are publishing tracts and other books, to assist 
in the dissemination of our views; there is also issued a 
“ Quarterly Journal,” in which space is devoted to com- 
munications from the West, under the title of ‘* Western 
Department.” The Secretary of the Conference has lent 
his aid to the work, and it was hoped that all interested in 
the cause of Liberal Christianity would encourage the edi- 
tors in their good work. He stated, that as many copies 
would be forwarded to each church as there were dollars 
contributed. He added the expression of his hope that 
Unitarians, East and West, would join heart and hand to- 
gether in a faithful improvement of the most favored oppor- 
tunities of usefulness which they had ever enjoyed. With. 
hearty union and co-operation they could make a mark 
on the history of the age, and do much for the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Rev.S. Oscoop then rose and remarked : — The Unita- 
rian Association have acquitted themselves like men, — 
they have acquitted themselves nobly, and we should stand 
by them. There was a time, it is granted, when there 
seemed to be an inactivity, a want of enterprise ; but lat- 
terly that body has shown itself worthy of respect and 
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commendation, and_he believed that all true Unitarians 
were of like opinion. He rejoiced. to see the liberal 
character of all the publications issued by that Association. 
Rev. J. H. Heywoop of Louisville, Kentucky, moved, 
and it was unanimously agreed to, that the whole matter of 
the co-operation of this Conference with the American 
Unitarian Association be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference, and they report to-morrow. 


Mr. Livermore’s Report. 


Upon motion of Rev. J. H. Heywood, the Conference re- 
sumed its regular business, by hearing the following Report, 
prepared by Rey. A. A. Livermore as required by a reso- 
lution of the last session. 


“* The Committee * appointed last year at Louisville to prepare 
a paper, in the words of the resolution, ‘ to be a basis of resolu- 
tions suggestive of discussion,’ beg leave to offer the following 
Report : — 

‘* A Basis or Resouurions. 

«* Assembled as we now are as a Conference of Christian breth- 
ren and disciples, while we do not propose to construct a creed, 
we deem it useful to make a declaration of sentiments. It is al- 
ways good, both as it respects others or ourselves, to define our 
position, and to say upon what platform we stand. 

“‘ We recognize, then, the importance of arrangement and per- 
spective, so to speak, in our religious system, whether it respects 
our faith or works, our convictions or actions. We would lay 
hold of the master idea, if possible, which should govern all our 
deliberations and plans, and be really a bond of fraternity, and not 
a bone. of contention. 

‘¢ While, therefore, we acknowledge many means, we see one 
principal and harmonizing end, and that is Tae Sprritvat Lire. 


* Rev. G. W. Hosmer, D.D., Rev. T. J. Mumford, and Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. ‘ 
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‘‘ When we gather such a body as this with labor and sacrifice 
from distant places, east and west, we feel that only some great 
and glorious cause can justify our coming or dignify our sessions, 
and we see in the creation, culture, and crowning as supreme, in 
man and society, of such a life, such a cause, central and com- 
manding. 

«‘ This can be a bond of union. On this platform we stand, and 
we can cordially welcome to it the most differing sects and the 
most opposite creeds. 

‘‘ Not that other things are not important, but this is more im- 
portant. We confess the exceeding value and interest of the 
many preliminary steps and questions of the canon and criticism of 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, the evidences of the truth of 
the Gospel, the doctrines of theology, the history, usages, ordi- 
nances, and powers of the Church, and our own position, duties, and 
tendencies as a religious fraternity, but we regard them all as the 
scaffolding to a nobler temple, and that temple is the spiritual life. 

‘¢In the memorable words of the Apostle John, when he sums 
up all in one sentence: ‘ But these are written that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, 
ye might have life through his name.’ 

‘¢ Here are the writings, the belief, the doctrine, the means, — 
all pointing with unerring aim to life as their grand result. They 
are the circumference to this centre, the radii to this focus. "We 
desire not to be blinded for a moment by the transient interest of 
this or that- question to the monumental elevation of this interest. 
We hold that the superlative purpose of all religion is to make 
man, as God intended he should be, a living soul. When this is 
done, all is virtually done ; and when this is left undone, nothing 
isdone. All differences of sect, church, creed, — all doctrines, 
theories, diversities of operations, morals, reforms, must imme- 
diately arrange themselves as subordinate, and do obeisance to 
this as ‘ our being’s end and aim.’ ; 

‘*In reference to a previous state of sin or moral and spiritual 
deadness, we may call this life a regeneration; in reference to the 
rectification of the external institutions of society, reform ; in ref- 
erence to our duties to mankind, morals ; in reference to our du- 
ties to God and Christ, piety; and in reference to the ultimate 
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perfection and destiny of the soul, sanctification and salvation: 
yet these all, regeneration, reform, morals, piety, sanctification, and 
salvation, are but streams from one living fountain, and that foun- 
tain is a real, true, and normal spiritual life. 

‘The calling into existence of this spiritual being is of course 
the act of God, but it may be arrested or destroyed or thwarted by 
the act of man, and in most men it is thus partially dead. In only 
one being that has ever lived on earth was this life always at full 
tide. By hereditary tendencies both of mind and body, by bad 
education or no education, by false maxims, social manners, sinful 
habits, by trials and temptations, this life is overborne. 

‘* The stress and aim of our enterprise, then, as pastors and 
churches, as members of this Conference, is to do all we can to 
revive, restore, cultivate, and enthrone in ourselves and others this 
commanding power, this normal condition and working of the soul 
up to its full measure, and in all its capacities and affections. 

‘* By this incorporation of religion in human life, two grand 
ends are secured, —life is made sacred and worthy, and religion 
is made real. But by a failure to effect this union, religion slides 
into mysticism, superstition, scepticism, or a cold, hard criticism, 
and intellectualism ; and life loses its key-note, and becomes poor, 
mean, and false. Religion being thus the normal condition and 
life of the highest faculties of our nature, it follows, that not to 
have it, or not to be interested in it with all the heart and soul and 
mind and strength, is as much more an unnatural state of man 
than to be blind, deaf, dumb, lame, or halt, as the immortal spirit 
exceeds the limbs and senses of the body in capacity and duration. 

‘¢In the present state of our country and the world, whether 
we look at church, or state, or society, we recognize the lack of 
this deep and normal spiritual life — which God as much intended 
in man as he did the life of the body — as the profound and subter- 
yanean cause of our low and semi-barbarian civilization, our wars, 
our slaveries, our excesses, our gallows, our mammon-worship, 
our knaveries, our crimes, and our miseries. ‘To create this life 
where it is not, to cultivate it where its germ exists, and to en- 
throne it in all as the supreme monarch of all it surveys, is a mis- 
sion worthy of all we can do or suffer. To lead it out into due 
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prominence and just relief as the highest end of the Church, the ~ 
cause for which Christ came, and taught, lived, and died, seems to 
belong somewhat peculiarly by their position to Liberal bodies of 
Christians. We accept*the call of God as we hear it in the voices 
of the past, and as we discern it in the signs of the present. We 
would awake, arise, and enter into the possession of our promised 
land. The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain till this 
life is born. Deep calleth unto deep. The grace of God presseth 
to enter into these hearts, and change them, and beautify and 
sanctify them. To nourish and strengthen it, and enlarge and 
purify this life to its utmost limits, in man, in the Church, in so- 
ciety, and in the nations, is our prayer of prayers and our work of 
works. God answer the prayer! God help us in the work! 

‘1, Resolved, That, avoiding side issues and secondary points, 
we regard the spiritual life as the leading object of all our relig- 
ious efforts. 

‘62. Resolved, That in commencing, developing, and consum- 
mating this life in our Western churches and communities, this 
Conference finds a sphere of labor of almost boundless extent and 
fruitfulness. ; 

‘*3. Resolved, That the attention of parents in educating their 
sons, and of young men in choosing a calling, should be invited to 
this rich and illimitable field, where the harvest is well-nigh in- 
finite and the laborers few.”’ 


Upon motion, the report was accepted, and the Confer- 
ence proceeded to a consideration of the first resolution. 
After some remarks by Rev. 8. J. May and Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, Rev. J. H. Heywood moved to amend the first 
resolution by striking out the words “ avoiding side issues 
and secondary points,’ which amendment was accepted 
by Rey. A. A. Livermore, the mover of the resolution. 

A discussion, growing out of the possible bearing of 
this resolution upon the question of slavery, and of the 
position of the Conference on that subject, occupied the 
remainder of the forenoon. It was terminated by the ar- 
rival of the hour for adjournment. 
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Fripay AFTERNOON. 


The Conference was called to order at three o’clock. 

The PresipENT stated that the question was upon the 
adoption of the first resolution as amended. When, upon 
motion, it was unanimously adopted. The second resolu- 
tion was also unanimously adopted. 

Upon the third resolution, Rev. Dr. Stessins made a 
forcible appeal, showing the necessity for more effort to 
supply candidates for the ministry. This was a work of 
too vital importance to be allowed to be slightly regarded. 
There must be a public interest; they cannot at Meadville 
work alone; they are willing to do all they can, but wish 
mothers, fathers, and pastors to bring the subject to their 
hearts, — to induce their young men of talent to come for- 
ward and dedicate themselves to the ministry, to consecrate 
themselves to the great work. At the close of Dr. Steb- 
bins’s remarks, the third resolution was passed unan- 
imously. 

The next business in order was Mr. Suipren’s Report on 
Statistics, but owing to the advanced period of the session, 
and the large amount of business still upon the hands of 
the Conference, he asked leave to postpone his report until 
next session. After some demur, arising from the desire 
on the part of many to hear the report, leave was granted, 
and so it stands postponed until the next session. 


Sunpay-Scuoot LITERATURE. 


S. A. Rantert, Esq., from the Committee on Sunday- 
School Literature, presented the following report : — 


‘Your Committee find, on examination and diligent inquiry 
upon the subject, that the literature of our Sunday schools is very 
deficient in that kind of reading which conveys to the mind dis- 
tinct moral instruction; many of the books used and given out 
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to scholars are merely trifling story-books, suited only to please the 
fancy and cultivate a taste for light novel-reading, and not adapted 
at all to enlighten the mind, strengthen the intellect, or moral 
capacities ; and again, many of our books are so prosy as not to 
excite an interest for reading, and not adapted at all to cause re- 
flection er consideration. We find very few of the books now in 
use in our libraries suited to give that interest on moral and relig- 
ious subjects which is desirable. We therefore feel that there is 
an urgent need of such books as would not only interest, but con- 
vey to the mind religious instruction ; while, at the same time, 
the mind would be active in striving to grasp the great moral 
and fundamental truths of the Bible, by the power which reflection 
would awaken. The question may now be asked, How is this 
want to be supplied? We would say, that the answer to this 
question has given your Committee considerable anxiety; nor are 
we now prepared to recommend any specific remedy, for we find, 
on inquiry, that, in case the requisite means were furnished to em- 
ploy individuals to write a series of books suited to the purpose, 
it is doubtful whether any publisher would be willing to print 
them at his own risk, trusting that the sales would indemnify him 
for the expense of publication. 

“‘Your Committee have indulged the hope that the Sunday- 
School Association, recently organized, would take this subject 
in hand, and provide, by recommendation or otherwise, for our 
need ; but in the absence of any such action, we would offer the 
following resolutions :— 

“© Resolved, That a Standing Committee of three on Sunday 
Schools be appointed, consisting of the following gentlemen: 
Rey. Geo. W. Hosmer, Rev. J. H. Heywood, and Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen. 

‘* Resolved, That said Committee prepare a list of books now-in 
use, in one or more series, embracing different subjects, as a guide 
in the formation of Sunday-school libraries.” 


The PresipEnt then called for the action of the Confer 
ence on the report. 
Hon. A. Feanine spoke of the importance of a good 
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Sunday-school literature, and stated some very interesting 
facts, which, however, he did not wish to have repeated ; 
great efforts had recently been made for the improvement 
of this kind of literature, and he looked confidently for the 
coming of a better state of things under the auspices of 
the newly organized Sunday-School Society. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


AntiocH CoLLEcE. 


Rev. Dr. Hosmer stated that, at the last Annual Confer- 
ence, a committee was appointed to investigate the affairs 
of Antioch College. That committee had fulfilled their 
instructions ; they visited the College, and a report was 
made on the spot. That report was published in the 
‘* Inquirer ” at New York, and also in the ‘“* Register” at 
Boston. 

Rey. Dr. Stessins of Meadville could not allow this 
question to pass without making a few remarks ; it was a 
subject which he felt was of the greatest interest to us, and 
he felt bound to lay it before the Conference. One of two 
things must be done to secure a proper institution where 
our young men can be educated. We must either help 
Antioch, or build another college. Its affairs were decidedly 
precarious, and unless some assistance were immediately 
rendered, Antioch must die. 

Dr. Stebbins then went into a detailed account of the 
early formation of Antioch College. He had received from 
the Treasurer of the College a minute statement of the 
pecuniary condition of the College, about three weeks since, 
and he would like to read it to the Conference. The 
Treasurer reported as follows : — 


e 
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Value of building, assets, and furniture, . $146,000 
Scholarship notes, bearing six per cent interest, . 82,349 
Agent, Ohio and Indiana unpaid subscriptions, 16,000 
New York and vicinity, : 3 - Fo as 5 11,000 

$ 255,349 


The estimated indebtedness is $'75,000, a portion of 
which includes arrears in the salaries of professors, 
teachers, and a large number of individuals for materials 
and labor furnished in the construction of the buildings, 
supplies, and fixtures. Most of these claims are drawing 
interest at ten per cent. 

Dr. Stebbins then asked, Shall we take hold of that in- 
stitution and get it out of debt, or let it slip through our 
hands? He was determined it should not die, and before 
the first day of July he had already pledged himself to 
raise $ 25,000. True the time was short, but he would 
ask four weeks of “ grace,” — by the first of August, he 
would say. Now, he would ask, how much assistance 
could he hope for from this Conference. He then stated 
that he had formed a plan for securing Antioch College 
upon a firm foundation, and of placing it beyond the possi- 
bility of failure. He proposed to raise the amount neces- 
sary to wipe off the debt hanging over it, then to cause 
the trustees to insert a clause in their charter, expressly 
forbidding the incurring of a fresh indebtedness ; also, that 
the owners of scholarships pay them up, and that the money 
be loaned at ten per cent, (which could easily be done,) 
which would bring a revenue of $10,000; he then pro- 
posed that’ every scholarship holder should pay $10 for 
every young man sent to that institution, which, judging 
from the number at present (four hundred) would make 
the sum of $ 4,000; further, the rent of rooms will amount 
to $2,000;—thus making an aggregate of $ 16,000, 
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which is entirely sufficient to meet the annual expenses of 
the College. 

Rey. Dr. Bettows then spoke of the extreme confidence 
with which the brethren looked to the ultimate raising of 
money necessary for redeeming Antioch from going down. 
He did not like to see such a feeling of security ; he be- 
lieved that the tendency was to create an inactivity in the 
work of removing the weight impending over that institu- 
tion. He wanted to give every member of this Conference 
to understand, that there was the utmost danger, and it was 
necessary there should be the greatest activity. 

Remarks were made by Rey. 8. Osgood, Mr. Fearing of 
Boston, Dr. Miles, Mr. Merrill of Detroit, Rev. T. J. Mum- 
ford of Detroit, Rev. Mr. Livermore of Cincinnati, and 
Rey. Mr. Shippen of Chicago, promising to aid to the 
uttermost, through their parishes, in the work. 

After which, on motion, a committee of clerical and lay 
delegates, seven in number, was chosen to take into con- 
sideration the subject of Antioch College, and to report the 
same before the close of this Conference. 

The committee consisted of Rey. Mr. Livermore of 
Cincinnati, Shippen of Chicago, Huidekoper of Meadville, 
and Messrs. Ranlett of St. Louis, Munn of Louisville, 
Howe of Detroit, and James Hollister of Buffalo. The 


Conference then adjourned. 


Saturpay Mornine, 


es After an interesting season of prayer and interchange 
of devotional thought, the Conference was called to order 
at half past nine o’clock. 
Rey. P. Bercu gave an interesting account of his labors 
as a colporteur on the Western Reserve in Ohio. 
13* 
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Rev. Mr. Ritter also presented a statement of his effi- 
cient labors among the Germans of Pennsylvania. 


Executive CommMIitrEE’s REport. 


Rev. J. H. Heywoop presented the Report of the Exec- 
utive Committee, to which the Treasurer’s Report was 
appended. 


REPORT. 


Buffalo, June 15, 1855. 
The Executive Committee would respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing brief Report. 
From the Treasurer’s Report, herewith presented, it will be 
seen that the receipts of the Conference during the past year 


have been . : pening : : * $ 2,736.33 
And its expenditures, . : : : : : 2,627.65 
Leaving a balance in the Treasurer’s hands of . - $108.68 


Appropriations of the following additional amounts have, 
however, been promised : — 
Rey. Mr. Bradley, : , s : - $300.00 


Rev. Mr. Withington, . : 3 : - 150.00 

Rev. Mr. McFarland, . ‘ : ’ ; 50.00 

Elder Russell, : : . E . - 100.00 

Rey. Mr. Kelsey, ~ . ‘ ‘ , 50.00 

Rev. Mr. Ryder, . é ‘ : F Suha, 75200 

$ 725.00 

From which deducting the sum in the Treasurer’s 

hands, . s : : - : 108.68 

wehavethe sumof. : ‘ : : $ 616,32 due 


by the Conference. 


Your Committee regret that the appropriations should have 
exceeded the receipts. The calls have been many and pressing, 
and, in consequence of the contributions having been made in 
many instances very late in the conference year, it was impossible 
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to know the amount that would be received. None can feel 
more keenly than your Committee that the Conference, both for 
its own sake and the example’s sake, should scrupulously guard 
itself against incurring any liability beyond its power to meet, 
and meet promptly. To pay off, therefore, the debts incurred, 
and to enable the Executive Committee to see clearly what means 
will be at the disposal of the Conference, it is urgently recom- 
mended to the various churches, not only to increase, if possible, 
their contributions, but to have those contributions made at the 
earliest practicable date. 

By referring to the Treasurer’s Report, members will see for 
what purposes the money contributed and expected during the 
past year has been appropriated. New churches have been aided, 
the churches at Rockford, Dixon, Alton, Peoria, Ill., Cannelton, 
Ind., and Columbus, O. Several missionaries have had their 
salaries partially provided for, — Rev. Messrs. Withington and 
Whitney, and Elders Bradley and Russel. A small sum was 
paid Rev. Mr. Ryder for missionary work, and the mission to 
Kanzas and that to the Chippewa Indians have had some aid 
extended to them. The annual report of the proceedings of the 
Conference, the report submitted to the Conference at Louisville, 
entitled ‘‘ Unitarian Views,’’? and the Sermon preached at the 
dedication of the new hall at Meadville, have been published. 
Many valuable books and tracts have been distributed, — Chan- 
ning’s Works, ‘‘ Christ’s Mission to the Under World,”’ Kay’s 
tract, entitled “‘ Questions to Trinitarians.’’ Small appropriations 
have also been made to assist students at the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School. 

From the repeated calls made for additional copies of the re- 
port called ‘‘ Unitarian Views,”’ as well as from the expressions, 
oral or written, which have constantly been made, your Commit- 
tee judge that the little volume has been read with great interest, 
and has been productive of much good. And they feel that the 
Conference was highly favored in being able to issue Dr. Hall’s 
admirable discourse, “ The Spirit of Truth.’’ 

During the past year there has been Unitarian preaching for 
ten Sundays at Columbus, O., and services will probably be re- 
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sumed in the autumn. In Marietta a society has been formed, 
and it is the intention of an ardent friend of Liberal Christianity 
residing in that beautiful city to have a church edifice erected 
during the present year. 

At Cleveland a church has been organized on the broad basis 
of Christian piety and love, which takes no sectarian name, 
seeks no merely sectarian connection, and which promises to do 
good service for the cause of Christ. 

At Austinburg, O., Rev. Tyler C. Moulton has been settled 
over a promising society. 

At Berlin Heights and Berlinville, O., Rev. A. D. Andrews 
has preached a part of the year, but he has now gone on a tour to 
Council Bluff, Iowa, to act as missionary. 

Elder Burgess has gone to Kanzas, 

Rev. Mr. Kelsey has been ordained at Geneva, for Dixon, and 
Rev. Mr. Murray at Rockford. 

The Meadville students have preached at Jefferson, O. 

Religious services have been occasionally held at New Albany, 
Ind., and will be continued. 

For fuller information upon these points, your Committee would 
beg leave to refer the members of the Conference to the Quarterly 
Journal of the American Unitarian Association, a Journal which 
is full of interest, being admirably conducted, and which now, 
through its Western Department, presents excellent opportunities 
for the churches of the Conference to communicate with each 
other, as well as with all other American Unitarian Christians. 
Appreciating the value of this Journal, and the efforts which the 
American Unitarian Association is now making to advance the in- 
terests of the cause of Liberal i os gg your Committee would 
offer the following resolutions ; — 

‘* 1. Resolved? That this Conference has heard with great in- 
terest the statements of the President and Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and that we pledge our co-operation in 
districting the West with sub-agencies of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

**2. Resolved, That the Conference expresses its thanks to the 
Executive Board of the American Unitarian Association for ap- 
propriating a portion of the Quarterly Journal as a Western De- 
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partment; and that, in accordance with the request of the Secre- 
tary of that Association, we will annually appoint an Editor for 
that Department. 

°©3. Resolved, That 
partment for the coming year. 

**4, Resolved, That the Conference recommend most cordially 
to our churches to contribute annually a sufficient sum to the funds 
of the Association to furnish a copy of the Quarterly Journal to 
every family. 

“*5. Resolved, That we gratefully accept the offer of the 
American Unitarian Association to print our proceedings in the 
Quarterly Journal.” 


be the Editor of the Western De- 


The Western Unitarian Conference in Account with William Good- 
man, Treasurer. 


ReceEIPts. 

1854. 

May. By balance from last year, : : p . $56.78 
Wy ‘* cash of Rev. Mr. Bradley, . : , 5.00 

July. ‘* interest on deposits, . k ‘ ; : 2.68 

1855. 

May. *€ contribution by George Scarborough, Esq. 50.00 
oA me “ ‘¢ Cincinnati, . é : 360.00 
sé ee oh ‘¢ Louisville, : : -~ 300.00 
eee te ee '&"Chicaga, 2 476.74 
‘“ 6s oe ‘¢* Buffalo, . : : - 401.00 
¢ 6 be ‘s Geneva, °. 4 - 26.08 
és ts os SS AOD a ae ; - 100.00 
& “6 ec ‘¢ Charleston, S. C. : 36.00 
6 és ‘ce ‘© Columbus, Ohio, . : 5.50 
“ “ 6 ‘¢ Berlin Heights, . : 10.00 
“ “ “ «© Detroit, . : : A 50.00 
6 “ 6 ‘6 Meadville, . A 200.00 
“ “ Gs «¢ St. Louis, including aya 


; from last year, $29.35, 643.30 
se “© cash for books sold, . 3 F i e 13.25 


$ 2,736.33 
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DisBuRSEMENTS. 

1854. 

July. To Meadville Divinity School, : - -. $40.00 

1855. 

May. To Rockford, . : : ; : : 205.00 
oe ‘© Peoria,.. = i ‘ : : F «se 150;00 
es £6) Dixons. : : . Z : ' 50.08 
sf <c -Alionsyey = : : ‘ : : . 200.00 
ee ‘¢ Kanzas Mission, . 4 : : . 100.00 
MY ‘© Meadville, : : : : ‘ . 250.00 
sé ‘© Cannelton, . : : . : : 25.00 
pe ‘¢ Tndian Mission, . : : : . - 110.00 
ee “¢ Columbus (Ohio), . : ‘ ‘ 5 30.51 
Ce “¢ Columbus, . : : . 50.00 
xe *¢ Rev. William cae . : : @ 100.00 
“é $6 66. Mr. VWbitney. ees : . : - 400.00 
ss se 66) Mr. Withington, . ‘ a : 133.30 
ce Sa AGS aR eOCToe i . : 10.00 
ae “¢ books and printing for es, Mr. ‘Hogaek 176.00 
ce “c 6c “cc “ec “cc Heywood, 242.00 
& eee metraAGtaarGs aa SS ss Livermore, 155.76 
se Sees se printing, .écex.5° ‘© Elliot, - 200.00 
Kt ‘* balance, : : ‘ : f ; 108.68 


$ 2,736.33 
RvR: 


Wiutram Goopman, Treasurer. 
Cincinnati, June 13, 1855. 


/ 


The Report and resolutions having been unanimously 
adopted, on motion the blank in the third resolution was 
filled by inserting the name of the Secretary. 


AntiocH CoLLEGE. 


The Committee appointed last evening to draw up a 
report expressive of the sentiment of the Conference in 
reference to Antioch College, made the following 
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REPORT. 


Tue Committee to whom was referred the subject of Antioch 
College, submit the following Report. 

From statements made by the Treasurer of Antioch College, 
its financial condition seems to be as follows : — 
Real and personal estate valued at . . . $ 146,000.00 
Scholarship notes, ‘ ‘ . ‘ A . 82,349.00 


$ 228,349.00 
The debt, being a lien upon the property and bearing 

interest at 10 per cent. on average, v : - 75,000.00 

There are outstanding subscriptions unpaid about $27,000, but 
your Committee have no evidence that any more than $5,000 of 
this can be applied to the payment of the above debt. Your Com- 
mittee, upon this view of the case, would recommend that the 
Unitarians of the country raise $25,000, for the purpose of aiding 
in the payment of the above debt, the money to be paid on con- 
dition, — 

Ist. That satisfactory evidence be given that the remaining 
portion of the debt, be it more or less, has been paid by the Chris- 
tian denomination, and that the $25,000 so subscribed and paid 
will free the College from debt, and leave its property entirely 
unencumbered. 

Qdly. That the act of incorporation be so amended as to forbid 
the future contraction of debt by the College. - 

3dly. That scholarships be issued to the subscribers of said 
$25,000, or some other security of a satisfactory character given 
for the fulfilment of the above conditions. 

Your Committee would recommend the appointment of Nicho- 
las Dean of New York, Albert Fearing of Boston, and William 
Goodman of Cincinnati, as trustees, to receive the funds so col- 
lected, and see them applied, when the above conditions shall 
have been complied with to their satisfaction. 

Your Committee think, if the financial condition of the College 
can be put upon such a basis as to command the confidence of 
the public, that it in future will steer clear of these embarrass- 
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ments, which have crippled and retarded its progress. With one 
of the most successful educationists in the country at its head, 
aided by a competent and efficient body of teachers, the future of 
the College would be one of eminent usefulness, and the institu- — 
tion itself a source of pride to a]l Liberal Christians. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
U. Tracy Hows, Chairman. 


On motion, the Report was unanimously accepted and 
adopted. 


ELECTION oF OFFICERS. 


The Conference then proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers, which resulted as follows : — 


President, Rev. G. W. Hosmer, D. D. 

Vice-Presidents, William Green, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
S. A. Ranlett, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 

Recording Secretary, Rev. W. D. Haley, Alton, Ill. 

Corresponding Secretary, Rey. A. A. Livermore, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer, W. Goodman, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Executive Committee, Rev. J. H. Heywood, Louisville, 
Ky. ; N. P. Sprague, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. Eliot, 
St. Louis, Mo.; U. T. Howe, Esq., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. 
Dr. Stebbins, Meadville, Pa. 


U. T. Hows, Esq. moved that the Recording Secretary 
receive a compensation of $ 100 for his services. 

N. J. Eaton, Esq. suggested that the motion be amend- 
ed by substituting $200, which amendment being accepted 
by the mover of the resolution, the motion was unanimously 
passed. 
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Next Session. 


Invitations to hold the next session at Chicago and Alton, 
Illinois, having been received, Rey. Mr. Heywood moved 
that the Conference take up the subject of appointing a 
place for the next meeting of the Conference. Rev. Mr. 
Mumford moved that Chicago be chosen. N, J. Eaton, 
Esq. moved to amend by inserting the name of Alton, 
instead of Chicago; which motion, after a pleasant frater- 
nal debate on the part of different members of the Confer- 
ence, was withdrawn, and the original resolution, naming 
Chicago as the point at which to hold the next meeting, 
adopted. It was moved and passed to hold the next session 
in June, the second week after the Anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Me. Suipren’s Report. 


Rev. J. H. Heywoop then called for Mr. Shippen’s Re- 
port. 

The PREesIDENT recommended that it be passed, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of Mr. Shippen. 

Rev. Dr. Srespins hoped that it would appear in the 
Report, and moved that it be published in the Quarterly 
Journal. 

Some debate ensued as to the expediency of its being 
published, which finally terminated in the adoption of Dr. 
Stebbins’s resolution. 

[Mr. Shippen preferring to switahiold the Report for the 
present, it is not published. — Sec. ] 


Resoztutions Lap Over. 


The Business Committee reported the following resolu- 
tions for the action of the Conference : — ; 
VOL. III. NO. I. 14 
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‘© Whereas the Bible is the book of books, fraught more than 
any other book with the revelations of the character, government, 
and providence of God ; and whereas, according to the great prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, it is the right and duty of every one to 
read that inestimable volume for himself; therefore, 

‘© 1, Resolved, That it is the duty of all who have the control 
of the press, from which are issuing continually copies of the 
Bible, to see that it is sent forth to the people so printed that its 
meaning shall be made as apparent as possible to the unlearned 
reader. 

‘©. Resolved, That we, who are some of us patrons, most of 
us members, and all of us friends of the American Bible Society, 
do respectfully but most earnestly call upon the publishing com- 
mittee of that Society to cause the contents of the Blessed Book 
to be printed in such divisions and subdivisions as the sense re- 
quires, and not, as now, (to use the words of John Locke,) ‘ bro- 
ken into chapters and crumbled into verses.’ 

“© 3. Resolved, That we welcome with joy and gratitude the 
publication of the long-expected translation of the New Testa- 
ment by the late learned and thoroughly careful and conscientious 
Professor Norton, and earnestly commend his valuable work to the 
perusal of all who desire to know the true meaning of the original 
Scriptures, from which our knowledge of Christ and Christianity 
is principally to be derived. 

‘¢4, Resolved, That we also commend to all within our influ- 
ence, in no qualified terms, the admirable translation by Professor 
Noyes of the books of Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes, and the Prophets, of the Hebrews ; and we earnestly express 
the hope, that, as soon as he or some equally competent per- 
son shall have completed the translation of the Old Testament, 
our denomination as such, or the wealthy members thereof, may 
be induced to publish the whole new translation of the Bible 
in one volume, and in such a style as to put these sacred writings 


within reach of all who are desirous to read and understand 
them.”’ 


Hon. Jupce Pirtie thought the Bible ought not, even 


x 
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seemingly or by comparison, to be brought to the level 
of common literature, and moved the amendment of the 
first resolution by striking out the words, “fraught more 
than any other book with the revelations of the character, 
government, and providence of God ” ; which, having been 
agreed to, the Resolutions were ordered to be laid over 
until the next session of the Conference. 

Rev. Mr. Heywoop of Louisville moved the following 
Resolutions, which were unanimously and enthusiastically 
adopted : — 

‘* Resolved, That we return our warmest thanks to this Church 
and Society for the generous Christian hospitality with which they 
have entertained us during the session. 

‘¢ Resolved, That we return our warmest thanks to the report- 
ers, for their full, interesting, and in the main accurate reports of our 
proceedings; and to the morning and evening papers issued from 
the office of the Commercial Advertiser, to the ‘ Democracy,’ and 
to the press generally, for the large amount of space they have 
devoted to the Conference, and for the very courteous and cordial 
notices they have given of its proceedings.”’ 


Most affectionate and tender tributes were paid to the 
memory of those who have departed during the past year ; 
and the Corresponding Secretary was directed to commu- 
nicate the deep sympathy of this Conference with the be- 
reavements sustained by Rev. Dr. Eliot and his family; 
by the relatives of that devoted Christian layman, H. J, Hui- 
dekoper, Esq.; and by the Unitarian church in Charleston, 
S.C., whose young and devoted pastor, Rev. Mr. Taggart, 
has during the year been lifted above the clashings of the 
Church Militant into the serener assembly of the Trium- 
phant. And while all eyes were moistened by these ten- 
der memories, we sung the Doxology, “ Lord, dismiss us 
with thy blessing,” and the Conference adjourned sine die. 
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CLOSING SERVICES. 


On Saturday evening Rev. A. A. Livermore preached, 
to a large congregation, upon the meekness which inherits 
the earth. 

Sunday was a true spiritual festival. In the forenoon, 
the discourse, by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, made a deep impres- 
sion upon the densely crowded congregation. Itis greatly 
to be desired, that the topic of that discourse may be pre- 
sented in all the leading pulpits in the West ; its true Evan- 
gelicism would strengthen the cause, and do much to re- 
move the false impressions that are entertained about us. 

In the afternoon, Rev. J. R. McFarland of Peoria was 
ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry, the following 
order of services being observed: — Reading Scripture 
and Prayer, Rev. W. D. Haley ; Sermon, Rev. Dr. Steb- 
bins ; Prayer of Consecration, Rev. 8. J. May; Right-hand 
of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. Shippen; Charge, Rev. Dr. Miles; 
Benediction, Rey. J. R. McFarland. 

The services were closed by a discourse in the evening 
by Rey. J. H. Heywood; at the conclusion of which the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, with solemnity and fit- 
ness, by Rey. Dr. Miles, 


